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THE VOICE OF SPRING, ETC. 


THE VOICE OF SPRING. 


BY LEWIS MORRIS. 


WHEN birds salute the loitering dawn 

And faint warm sunbeams wake the bee, 

From the dim fields of memory 

The veil is year by year withdrawn. 

The dear dead Springs revive once more, 

And I grow young again; 

Sweet is the world again as ’twas of yore ; 

The thought of parted joys is precious pain. 

Woo the pale flowers, blithe bee, sing, rip- 
pling voice, 

Rejoice, be glad, and I too will rejoice! 


When the white pear-bloom lights the wall, 

And gilly-flowers embalm the air; 

When shining chestnut-cases fall 

And lilacs cluster fair; 

When ’mid the bursting coverts show 

The blue-eyed violets and the wind-flowers’ 
snow, 

Or starry celandines with shining gold, 

The old dead Springs, forgot by all but me, 

Their vanished blooms unfold. 

Can I forget the buried years? 

Not then, not then, shall I forget 

Life’s fresh dawns dewy-wet. 

Sing, thrush, flute, starling, hover, wanton 


bee 
And let me feel a rapture dimmed by happy 
tears. 


What — the youngling Spring a tongue to 
call 

Till with — step the ghostly past draws 
nigh. 

Our Midsummers are dumb; 

No voice is theirs nor spell which can en- 
thrall; 

Their painted garden-glories high and sweet 

Blow silently and fleet unheeded by ; 

No message brings the white rose or the red 

From Junes remote and dead. 

Nay, even the cloistered lilies virginal 

Awake no stirrings of unrest divine. 

The autumnal glories fine, 

From ripeness to decay 

Are mute, and pass away. 


The reddening orchards and the yellowing 
wheat 

Steal by with noiseless feet. 

The glowing pageant marching voicelessly 

On its appointed way till Winter come. 

These flower within the present, or bear 
fruit ; 

But all their past is mute, 

And the dead days of winter speak no word 

Of years long done, nor touch an answering 
chord. 


But not a snowdrop lights the wintry gloom, 
And not a crocus flames from out the grass, 
And not a primrose smiles on bank or lea, 

And not a cherry hides its sprays in bloom ; 
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But suddenly for me 
The grey mists lift, the gathered shadows 
aSS, 

The undying past once more begins to be. 

The daisy and the lamb upon the field 

Are wonders new-revealed ; 

Youth’s long strange thoughts return, the 
world grows gay, 

And with the increasing day 

The tide of time ebbs refluent, and I seem 

To hear again the hurrying, high-voiced 
stream 

Laugh by life’s founts; for whom long since 
the deep, 

Slow-footed, rolls asleep 

Through grey Autumnal marshes to the silent 
sea. 


Then wake, oh world, again, 

Dear — springs, revive for young and 
old, 

Shine morning-years with scarce-abated gold; 

Return, oh sweet half-pain, 

That comest of remembrance of years done. 

A little while we tarry ’neath the sun; 

Let us not all forget 

The treasure of long hope redoubled by re- 
gret: 

The springtides of the soul, which in that 
strange new birth 

Shall blossom once again, if never else on 
earth. 

English Lilustrated Magazine. 


NIGHT AND MORNING. 


SLEEP, baby, sleep! 
The greeny glow-worms creep, 

The pigeons to their cote are gone, 
And to their fold the sheep. 


Rest, baby, rest, 
The sun sinks in the west; 

The daisies all have gone to sleep, 
The birds are in the nest. 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
The sky grows dark and deep, 

The stars watch over all the world; 
God’s angels guard thy sleep. 


Wake, baby, dear! 

The good glad morning’s here, 
The dove is cooing soft and low, 

The lark sings loud and clear. 


Wake, baby, wake! 

Long since the day did break; 
The daisy buds are all uncurled, 

The sun laughs in the lake. 


Wake, baby, dear! 
Thy mother’s waiting near, 
And love and flowers and birds and sun 
And all things bright and dear! 
Leisure Hour. E. NESBIT. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


From The Church Quarterly Review. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT.* 

ACCIDENTAL circumstances have ren- 
dered our notice of these interesting vol- 
umes later than that of most of our con- 
temporaries. We trust, however, that it 
may be possible, from our own point of 
view, to consider some of the problems 
suggested by them in aspects either neg- 
lected or very cursorily treated by critics 
who have preceded us. 

What degree of information respecting 
Walter Scott’s life and writings may be 
assumed on the part of our readers is, it 
must be owned, rather a matter of guess- 
work, But we can hardly go very far 
wrong if we venture in the first place to 
remind them of what may be called the 
outward facts of his career, and then at- 
tempt to frame some estimate of the influ- 
ence of his age upon Scott’s mind and of 
his influence in turn upon his contempo- 
raries and their successors. 


I, Walter Scott was born at Edinburgh 
—‘*mine own romantic town” —in Au- 
gust, 1771. His father was a solicitor of 


that slightly higher grade known in Scot- 


land as Writers to the Signet.t The 
cautious temper and somewhat extreme 
deference to men of rank displayed by the 
father have been depicted by the son in 
the tale of “ Redgauntlet ;’’ Mr. Alexander 
Fairford, W.S., being understood to rep- 
resent him. The youthful Walter inher- 
ited from his father a very real capacity 
for work, such as mastery of the law, and 
even for details of business ; and if he had 
chosen to devote himself to such pursuits 
he might have succeeded in them. But 
physiologists, in these days, tell us a good 
deal about a¢avism,; and certainly from 
his forbears (as the Scotch call them) the 
young man derived some very different 
qualities. The chase and the battle-field 
had been far more to their taste than the 
counting-house or the law courts; and 


* The Journal of Sir Walter Scott. From the Origi- 
nal Manuscript at Abbotsford. Two volumes. Edin- 
burgh, 1890. 

+A W. S. (Latinized Signeti Regit Scrida) can 
authorize the application of the Royal Signet toa given 
document. The solicitor of the Supreme Court 
(S. S. C.), though in many respects possessing equal 
powers, seems to enjoy less prestige than his fellow- 
lawyer. 
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their descendant, though he became a 
fairly good lawyer and fully competent to 
the duties of his office of sheriff, did not 
pretend to have risen to those heights of 
jurisprudential science which are looked 
for in an occupant of the bench. That he 
could have, with fair play, superintended 
creditably the affairs of a commercial firm 
seems highly probable. But, alas! as will 
be seen, he never gave himself that fair 
play. 

As a schoolboy at a private academy 
near Edinburgh, Scott was regarded as an 
idler ; and he himself in after days regret- 
fully admitted the justice of the charge. 
Two gifts, however, made a marked im- 
pression upon his schoolfellows. These 
were his prodigious memory for any kind 
of knowledge that really interested him, 
and his power of story-telling. Wild tales 
of knight-errantry, of battles and enchant- 
ments, were secretly continued from week 
to week amidst rambles with chosen com- 
panions through the scenery of Mid-Lo- 
thian, and we cannot doubt but that, in his 
own way, the lad was giving himself a 
self-education for his destined pursuits. 
A lameness in one leg proved fatal to his 
desire to enter the military profession ; 
but throughout his life he always, and it 
would seem with perfect sincerity, honored 
the doers of great deeds far more highly 
than the narrators of their achievements ; 
and declared that he would willingly sac- 
rifice all his literary fame for the glory of 
having been a general of division in the 
army which followed Wellington through 
his campaigns in the Peninsula. 

His education at school and at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh made him a very 
fair Latinist, and he combined with this 
some knowledge of French and German, 
of Italian and Spanish. Although his 
command of these languages was probably 
not of a very critical character,* it was 
sufficient to enable him to read with en- 
joymenta great deal of the literature, espe- 

* A gentleman who visited Abbotsford in 1843 was 
surprised to see among its curiosities a bronze circlet 
embossed with an eagle, which professed to have been 
picked up upon the field of Waterloo. The legend 
around it bore, in French, the words, ** Napoleon to 
the fifth division of the great army.’? Unluckily, the 
word 7i/th, instead of being given as siéme, was repre- 


sented by sth. That this obvious proof of English 
forgery should not have struck Scott’s eye is wonderful. 
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cially the poetic literature, of modern 
Europe. Ariosto, as might be expected, 
was a special favorite ; Biirger’s “ Lenore ” 
was rendered into spirited English verse ; 
and the rising genius of Goethe gave a 
further impulse to his budding gift for 
poetry by inducing him to publish a trans- 
lation of © Gétz von Berlichingen.” 

But we are anticipating. It was not 
until seven years after 1792 (the date of 
his call to the Scottish bar), that this 
earliest efio:t of Scott’s muse appeared. 
It might conceivably have endangered his 
practice ; but he had just been appointed 
to that minor sort of judgeship, which is 
executed in Scotland by the sheriffs of 
counties and their deputies, the sheriffs- 
substitute. In 1802 he produced his 
“ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” a 
collection of ballads with introductions 
and comments; in which task he received 
considerable assistance from two friends 
—James Hogg (subsequently known as 
the Ettrick Shepherd) and Charlies Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe. It was a justly success- 
ful venture, for it brought before the pub- 
lic the variety of Scott’s powers — his 
keenness in the line of plodding research, 
his aptitude for describing the life of past 
times, and his own very considerable gifts 
as a rival to these earlier minstrels. His 
own ballads stand in the collection as if 
they won their place by right. “ Cadyow 
Castle,” a narrative in verse of the assas- 
sination of the regent Murray by Hamilton 
of Bothwellhaugh, has been justly selected 
by good judges as a veritable chef d’@uvre 
of its kind. 

But in the mean time the youthful bard 
had been undergoing a lesson of education, 
effective and influential in the lives of 
many men, but often specially so in the 
case of poets. He had fallen in love about 
1790 (that is to say, two years before don- 
ning the advocate’s gown), and for six 
years had indulged the hope that Marga- 
ret, daughter of Sir John and Lady Jane 
Stuart Belches, would become his bride. 
But she married a banker, Mr. William 
Forbes (afterwards known as Sir William 
Forbes of Pitsligo), and though the suc- 
cessful suitor became in later time one of 
Scott’s best and kindest friends, there 
seems little doubt but that the poet not 


only felt the blow almost to his latest day, 
but also considered that the lady had given 
an amount of encouragement which justi- 
fied allusions to her as his “ false love.” 

Three English poets of our own age 
have depicted the effects of rejected love 
upon the human mind; and an Italian 
bard, Giuseppe Giusti, was in his own 
person more hardly treated than Walter 
Scott, inasmuch as the beautiful and 
seemingly devout lady who jilted him was 
actually his fiancée. We cannot pause 
to dwell on Tennyson’s two poems of 
“ Locksley Hall,” nor on the varied effects 
of such a misfortune as portrayed by Rob- 
ert Browning.* But a third poet, Sir 
Henry Taylor, has declared in plainest 
prose his conviction that a lofty nature, 
strong enough to bear the pressure, will 
be more ennobled and purified by such a 
disappointment than it would have been 
by success.t One cannot but hope that it 
thus fared with Scott. Certainly the ref- 
erences to the subject, both in his verse 
and his prose, are very marked, and dis- 
play a pathetic reality that it would have 
been hard to attain, if imagination had 
not been quickened by experience. 

Scott did not, like Giusti, forswear mat- 
rimony altogether. A year after Margaret 
Belches had become Mrs. Forbes he mar- 
ried a French lady, an exile from the 
Revolution — Miss Charpentier, or (in 
Anglicized form) Carpenter. She had 
beauty and some fortune ; and, though not 
a helpmeet in the capacity for appreciat- 
ing his genius or in the way of lending 
much support to him in his troubles, she 
could exult in his successes, and displayed 
in her latest hours much Christian forti- 
tude. She was a much more regular at- 
tendant upon worship than her husband, 
and her place in an Episcopalian church 
(St. George’s, we believe) was seldom va- 
cant during such part of her married life 
as was spent in Edinburgh. 

Association with members of the great 
house of Buccleuch, to-those head Scott 
always looked up as his feudal chieftain, 


* Mr. Nettleship counts up some twelve in Brown- 
ing’s earlier poems, besides a few from the woman’s 
side. 

+ Notes on Life, ‘Of Choice in Marriage.” The 





whole passage is one of much beauty. 
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ied to the composition of “* The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel.” For the moment we have 
only to remark on the extraordinary suc- 
cess of the poem in the matter of sale. 
Published in 1805, when the poet was 
thirty-four years of age, it brought to its 
author a sum of money not very far short 
of 8007. “ Marmion” (justly ranked by 
Lockhart and others as his greatest poem) 
followed three years later, to be soon 
succeeded by “ The Lady of the Lake;” 
which, if inferior in power, at least showed 
business men that imagination may have 
closer links with finance than the stock 
exchange and the banking-house had 
realized. In the year after its publication 
the post-horse duty rose in Scotland; and 
to calculate the sums since levied from 
English, from Continental, from American 
purses by the way in which Scott made 
his country known, and brought tourists, 
holiday-makers, sportsmen, and yachts- 
men to visit it, would produce figures ab- 
solutely startling. 

So far, however, as poetry was con- 
cerned, the tide of popularity soon ebbed. 
A good case for the superiority of “ Roke- 
by” over “ The Lady of the Lake” might 
easily be made; but the public wanted a 
change, and a change was provided for it 
by the pen which wrote * Childe Harold ” 
and “ The Giaour,” “ The Bride of Aby- 
dos,” and “ The Corsair.” 

But Scott had a reserve in store, one 
unsuspected even by himself. It was de- 
sirable for him to have such a resource ; 
for, although his sheriffship (with the ad- 
ditional salary of the principal clerkship 
in the Court of Session,* and of his wife’s 
fortune) had enabled him to live in com- 
fort ata small country house called Ashe- 
stiel, in Selkirkshire, he had now takena 
more ambitious home some five miles dis- 
tant. For this new residence he invented 
a name, and he looked forward to becom- 
ing the founder of a fresh branch of his 
clan, to be known henceforth as the Scotts 
of Abbotsford. 

“ Thou hast spoken also of thy servant’s 
house for a great while to come.” The 
character of him who uttered these words 


* Scott had for some years fulfilled these duties gra- 
tuitously, the salary being paid to a retired clerk. 
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must surely remove such an aspiration 
from being deemed an ignoble one. But 
the Shepherd King was poet as well as 
warrior. The combination of authorship 
with the building up of an honored stock 
has rarely, if ever, been known in the 
Britain of modern days. Shakespeare 
and Milton left only daughters ; Dryden, 
Pope, Addison, and Johnson were child- 
less; Burke and Hallam outlived their 
children. The same phenomenon has 
been remarked in France, not only as re- 
gards men of letters, but also in respect 
of distinguished votaries of science. 

The new venture, as our readers are 
well aware, was the anonymous publication 
of a series of fictions known to the public 
as the “ Waverley Novels.” In the first 
three the author trod on native ground, 
depicting scenes and characters in con- 
nection with three periods of the previous 
sixty years. ‘* Waverley” had been be- 
gun at a much earlier date, but laid on one 
side; it was now taken up, finished in hot 
haste, and launched upon a public to whom 
it certainly gave a new sensation. Its 
two immediate followers—‘“ Guy Man- 
nering” and “The Antiquary”” — must 
be considered superior to ‘* Waverley ” as 
works of art, and they probably stand in 
the first rank of their author’s achieve- 
ments. “ Waverley” came out in 1814, 
Between this and 1819, besides some 
minor poems, was published that section 
of the novels described as “ Tales of my 
Landlord.” This section also contains 
some of Scott’s very best work; it must 
suffice to mention “ Old Mortality ” and 
“The Bride of Lammermoor.” During 
the next four years — that is, between 1819 
and 1823—the author, so to speak, left 
his native land, invading England and the 
Continent. This period embraces “ Ivan- 
hoe ” — by some considered the most im- 
aginative of the series —“ Kenilworth,” 
“The Fortunes of Nigel,” “ Peveril of the 
Peak,” and “ Quentin Durward.” Never- 
theless, Scotland was not wholly deserted, 
as was proved by “The Monastery,” 
“The Abbot,” and “The Pirate.” The 
remaining ones, though they would have 
made the fortune of any other novelist of 
his time, cannot probably be placed in 
quite so high a rank. The list between 
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1824 and 1829 includes “St. Ronan’s| result was an utter bankruptcy for the 
Well,” “* Woodstock,” “ The Fair Maid of | enormous sum of 130,000/. 


Perth,” and “ Anne of Geierstein.” Cer- 
tainly few writers in the same space of 
time had ever covered so large a canvas, 
filled with such a variety of characters 
and embracing so wide a range, both of 
time and country. Nor must it be forgot- 
ten that, whatever may be their literary 
defects, few authors so prolific have ever 
been so thoroughly blameless in respect 
of tone. 

The success in the enthralment of the 
public, followed by the receipt of unheard 
of sums for these publications, was im- 
mense. But behind these triumphs a 
dark and tragic reverse was being wrought 
out. The land hunger which was a craze 
with Scott, and which scarcely left him till 
his dying day, urged him to add acre to 
acre and field to field around Abbotsford, 
to say nothing of lavish expenditure in 
antiquities and in the decoration of his 
mansion. The sum needed for these am- 
bitious ends was provided in two ways. 
In the first place, Scott received a large 
amount beforehand for at least four nov- 
els, of which not one line was written. 
Secondly, he secretly became a partner in 
the publishing house of the Ballantynes. 

Now how far trade should be blended 
with the pursuits of lairds and lawyers 
must be considered a question of a con- 
ventional character. Certainly the mer- 
chant princes of Tyre and Genoa, of 
Florence and Venice, contrived to hold 
their own among the aristocracies of 
Europe. In France the feeling, we sus- 
pect, was somewhat different. Even a 
cadet of a noble house, if he embarked in 
trade, was, if we mistake not, expected to 
drop the distinctive particle de; though 
he might possibly resume it if he could 
retire with a fortune, and thenceforth (as 
Yorkshire folks phrase it) “live upright.” 
Probably in Scott’s day one who was a 
sheriff and a laird could not without some 
loss of caste have openly admitted that 
he was in any sense a tradesman. But 
the very fact that one of the partners in 
the concern could not take an open part 
in their proceedings must have greatly in- 
creased the liability to complications. 

We cannot undertake to discuss the 
problem concerning the amount of blame 
respectively due to Scott and to his part- 
ners for the crash which came. Singularly 
enough, Scott’s only too favorable estimate 
of the writings of other persons, especially 
young beginners, formed one element of 
the failure. The Ballantynes were not 
equal to the task they undertcok, and the 





During all this time Scott had been 
very hospitable ; but he never gave him- 
self airs on the strength of his triumphs. 
He was admirable in all the relations of 
life, as son, husband, father, and master. 
His servants were devoted to him, and 
their delight in his elevation occasionally 
took amusing forms. He had accepted 
the baronetcy from George 1V. more for 
his son’s sake than his own; but his fac- 
totum out of doors, Tom Purdie, immedi- 
ately seized every sheep on the estate, 
and before the W. S. which had been 
branded on them added a large S., to in- 
timate that these animals belonged to Szr 
Walter Scott. Scott had also allowed 
Abbotsford to be invaded by hosts of vis- 
itors, and had kept up an immense corre- 
spondence with many young a@ébutants in 
letters, who had not the slightest claim 
upon his attention. 

Much has been written on the way in 
which great men in Church and State 
would never have displayed all their 
worth, had they not been submitted to a 
reverse of fortune. In the world of letters 
this praise must be ungrudgingly accorded 
to Walter Scott. The gallant manner in 
which he faced adversity, the extraordi- 
nary efforts which he made to pay his 
creditors, all redound to his honor. In 
the six years between 1820 and 1826 he 
had raised so much as to be able to pay 
his creditors nearly one-third of their dues. 
Undoubtedly the tasks thus accomplished 


under pressure of anxiety and failing _ 


health were less brilliant than those pro- 
duced during the sunshine of his career. 
The “ Life of Napoleon Buonaparte ” was 
not what Scott might have produced un- 
der happier circumstances ; though it was 
really, all difficulties considered, an ex- 
traordinary work, and received a favorable 
notice from so independent a thinker as 
the American, Dr. Channing. The “ Tales 
of a Grandfather” were more successful, 
but the two latest novels —‘* Count Rob- 
ert of Paris” and “ Castle Dangerous,” 
written after the stroke of paralysis — are 
simply melancholy. It is singular that it 
was not till several years after his fail- 
ure that he openly avowed his authorship 
of the novels, though it had long been 
suspected; and we might almost say 
proved, by the ingenious letters of Mr. 
Adolphus. It was in November, 1830, 
that the symptoms of gradual paralysis 
appeared, and Sir Walter retired from his 
office in the Court of Session. A visit to 
Italy, in which he was allowed the favor 
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of a passage in a ship of the Royal Navy, 
proved useless ; and on his return to Ab- 
botsford, in July, 1832, he died at the 
age of sixty-one, Lady Scott having pre- 
deceased him by some six years. Scott 
lies buried, and not without a certain fit- 
ness, in the beautiful grounds that sur- 
round Dryburgh Abbey. The remainder 
of the debt was cleared off after his de- 
cease. A public subscription secured 
Abbotsford to his family. 


II. And now let us try to glance at the 
influence of Scott’s age upon his genius 
and character. It of course affected him 
in a literary, a political, and a religious 
point of view. 

In the literary aspect of the case he 
must, we think, be pronounced to have 
been exceedingly fortunate. He was not, 
like Johnson, born at a period when Dry- 
den and Pope were regarded as kings of 
poetry. It is true that Scott valued their 
poetry very highly, and among his other 
toils found time to issue a well-executed 
edition of the works of Dryden. He 
greatly prized Dr. Johnson’s vigorous par- 
aphrases of Juvenal, and believed that the 
“Vanity of Human Wishes” not unfre- 
quently drew tears from eyes that had 
wandered dryly over stanzas of professed 
sentimentality. But the danger of any- 
thing like excessive devotion to a particu- 
lar style was balanced in Scott’s case by 
many other elements. His knowledge of 
foreign languages—his admiration, for 
instance, of Ariosto—introduced him to 
other realms of fancy. The Percy ballads 
had undoubtedly suggested to him the 
happy thought of similar research in his 
own land. Burns, too, whom he only met 
once, had struck another chord ; and Scott 
— we believe with perfect sincerity — al- 
ways regarded Burns as a greater and more 
original poet than himself. 

Above all he had another tutor of whom 
Dryden and Pope knew but little. Out- 
ward nature had been to him in its own 
way as dear as to Wordsworth, It is 
enough to make mention of the introduc- 
tion to the third canto of “ Marmion,” or 
the still earlier lines, which perhaps have 
almost grown hackneyed, wherein the last 
minstrel apostrophizes his native land : — 


Oh, Caledonia, stern and wild, 
Meet nurse for a poetic child. 


It is true that in this preparation for com- 
positions yet to come, Greek was almost 
omitted, but in Scott’s day Greek was 
not greatly studied in Scotland. Sydney 
Smith, in describing Scott’s contemporary, 





Sir James Macintosh, apologizes for his 
friend’s imperfect acquaintance with the 
tongue of Athens, as compared with that 
of Rome, by remarking — what would now 
be very untrue—that “the Greek lan- 
guage never crossed the Tweed in any 
great force.” But we agree with Mr. Hut- 
ton — to whose admirable brief biography 
we must make the most ample acknowl- 
edgments — that this ignorance was 
hardly to be regretted. Scott himself 
justly and gracefully apologized to his 
friend Erskine for his romantic, unclassic 
style being something that was at least his 
own, which he could not marshal into clas- 
sic order without ceasing to be himself. 
We must not pause to estimate the precise 
rank and value of Scott’s poetry ; its lim- 
itations are obvious, and he himself was 
not at all surprised that the public became 
tired of it, though it must be remembered 
that his then chief rival, Byron, but too 
often appealed to elements of success to 
which Scott would never have conde- 
scended. If we wished to emphasize by 
contrast the most extreme opposite phase 
of poetry, we should be inclined in our 
own day to name that of Robert Browning. 
Persons devotedly attached to one of these 
two styles are very likely to undervalue 
the other. But Scott himself would, we 
think, have endorsed the excellent advice 
of Sir Henry Taylor: “ Let us admire all 
that can be admired without debasing the 
dispositions or stultifying the understand- 
ing.” Scott’s poetry is at least frank, 
hearty, and natural. Let us indicate one 
point which we have not seen noticed: he 
iliustrates a position to which we may 
again recur— namely, that poetry often 
seems to derive some of its choicest in- 
spirations from sympathy with a losing 
cause. Scott’s lines on Waterloo are 
poor — it was perhaps too recent an event; 
but in the “ Lord of the Isles,’ wherein he 
celebrates the prowess of those who 
charged with Bruce to victory at Bannock- 
burn, he is far, far below the noble stand- 
ard. which he reached, when depicting the 
loss of those “ Flowers of the Forest” that 
fell around their king in the defeat of 
Flodden. It may be added that some of 
his very best ballads might be cited in 
the same direction. We are glad to find 
such critics as Mr. Palgrave and Mr. An- 
drew Lang joining with Mr. Hutton, in 
having the courage of their opinions, and 
daring to express considerable admiration 
for Scott’s poetry.* 

* Let us also refer to the charming papers of Mr. 


John Dennis in Good Words for November and De- 
cember, 1890. It is right to add that we only know of 
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But, of course, we must all admit that 
his prose compositions gave him opportu- 
nities, which the poetry did not, of show- 
ing his keen sense of the prose of life, its 
homeliness and humor along with its pa- 
thos and romance. It is commonly said 
that he almost entirely abstains from por- 
traying characters influenced by the deep- 
est of all motives —namely, those which 
spring from religion —and Jeanie Deans 
is pointed at as being a sole and remark- 
able exception. This is in the main true; 
but we venture to think that it is slightly 
overstated. For instance, an able and 
learned work on “ The Atonement,” by the 
late Mr. Oxenham, concludes by reference 
to a remark on the domination, in this life, 
of sorrow over joy. How many who read 
it remember that its author is referring to 
aremark of Walter Scott’s? The Puri- 
tans who come to the squire’s banquet in 
“ Peveril of the Peak,” sing a song as 
they march, which is heard by the Cava- 
liers. 

At first it was answered with a scornful 
laugh, raised to as much height as the scoffers’ 
lungs would permit, in order that it- might 
carry to the psalmodists the contempt of their 
auditors; but this was a forced exertion of 
party spleen. There is something in melan- 
choly feelings more natura] to an imperfect 
and suffering state than in those of gaiety, 
and when they are brought into collision the 
former ‘seldom fail to triumph. If a funeral 
train and wedding procession were to meet 
unexpectedly, it will readily be allowed that 
the mirth of the last would be speedily merged 
in the gloom of the others. 


Again, Cardinal Newman, in his “ Gram- 
mar of Assent,” touches on a point he was 
fond of urging in his Anglican days — 
namely, the instinctive power of goodness 
to detect danger without the presence of 
what seems cogent and visible evidence. 
Whence does he fetch his illustration? 
It is also from “ Peveril of the Peak.” 


The innocent Alice, without being able to 
discover what was wrong either in the scenes 
of unusual luxury with which she was sur- 
rounded, or in the manners of her hostess, 
which, both from nature and policy, were 
kind and caressing, felt nevertheless an in- 
stinctive apprehension that all was not right 
—a feeling in the human mind allied, per- 
haps, to that sense of danger which animals 
exhibit when placed in the vicinity of the nat- 
ural enemies of their race, and which makes 
birds cower when the hawk is in the air, and 
beasts tremble when the tiger is abroad in the 





We should also be inclined to maintain 
that in their respective ways, Rebecca in 
“ Tvanhoe,” Minna in “ The Pirate,” and 
Josiah Cargill in “St. Ronan’s Well,” are 
all depicted as persons most seriously in- 
fluenced by religious principle. And the 
same must surely be asserted respecting 
the nobler specimens of the Covenanters, 
who suffer so terribly and so courageously 
in “Old Mortality.” But, further, Scott 
was deeply conscious of the way in which 
the human heart may be hardened by 
perverted fanaticism or by indulgence in 
actual sin. In writing this we are not 
thinking of Balfour of Burley in “ Old 
Mortality,” of Ulricain “Ivanhoe,” or of 
Bertram Risingham in “ Rokeby,” though 
all of these might serve as illustrations of 
our meaning; but we rather call attention 
to a terrible instance that seems to us to 
be in general utterly passed by—we 
mean the deathbed of Hannah Irwin in 
“St. Ronan’s Well.” She has, by her 
machinations, entangled the heroine, Clara 
Mowbray, in fearful difficulties, and, while 
she confesses all to Cargill, she declares 
herself unable to repent. 


**Do not yet despair,’’ said Cargill, ‘‘ grace 
is omnipotent—to doubt this is in itself a 
great crime.”’ 

‘* Be it so! —I cannot help it—my heart 
is hardened, Mr. Cargill; and there is some- 
thing here’?—she pressed her bosom — 
‘*which telis me that, with prolonged life and 
renewed health, even my- present agonies 
would be forgotten, and I should become the 
same I have been before. I have rejected the 
offer of grace, Mr. Cargill, and not through 
ignorance, for I have sinned with my eyes 
open. Care not for me, then, who am a mere 
outcast. 


With this should also be compared 
Chapter XVII. in “The Fair Maid of 
Perth,” where the awakening of Sir John 
Ramorny is described; and his subse- 
quent dream in relation to his pupil the 
young Duke of Rothesay. 


He thought that the shade of Queen Anna- 
bella stood by his bedside, and demanded the 
youth whom she had placed under his charge, 
simple, virtuous, gay, and innocent. 

‘*Thou hast rendered him reckless, disso- 
lute, and vicious,’’ said the shade of pallid 
Majesty. ‘* Yet I thank thee, John of Ra- 
morny, ungrateful to me, false to thy word, 
and treacherous tomy hopes. Thy hate shall 
counteract the evil which thy friendship has 
done tohim. And well do I hope, that, now 
thou art no longer his counsellor, a bitter 


desert. | penance on earth may purchase my ill-fated 
the praise of the other two gentlemen at second-hand, child pardon and acceptance in a better 
not having yet read their criticisms. The same must | world.’’ 

be said of the late Mr. Bagehot’s review of Scott's | 

novels. | Assuredly of such an author we cannot 
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say that he has never described the darker 
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| In Scott’s days the Tory party was no 


side of our nature in connection with reli- | longer, like the Jacobite one, the party of 


gion. He is not to be ranked among those 
writers of whom men say, “ He never awes 
us,” although, in order to appreciate his 
power, the entire scene ought certainly to 
be read. 

We pass to a very different phase of 
life —the influence of the politics of his 
age on Scott’s mind. We suppose that all 
political parties have their nobler and their 
baser side, and that each in turn, however 
far mistaken, has become the party of 
self-sacrifice. The doctrine of indefeasi- 
ble hereditary right was unknown to the 
fathers, to early councils, and to the 
schoolmen. It is virtually rejected by our 
own Hooker, and as completely by the 
mass of Roman Catholics, as, ¢.g., the 
Spaniard Balmez. It grew up in England 
under the Stuarts, and with the aid of 
some Caroline divines; in France under 
Louis XIV., being much countenanced by 
Bossuet. But the Jacobites, however illog- 
ical they became in the end, must deserve 
honor for the costly devotedness of life 
and fortune displayed by so many for so 
long a period. It must go to the credit 
side of Macaulay that he has written a 
touching epitaph over one of those numer- 
ous exiles. In this matter, as in many 
others, Scott’s poetic sympathies were on 
the one side, his reason on the other. He 
professed to yield entirely to Hanoverian 
claims when the last male Stuart died. 
And yet, as Lockhart remarks, he must 
have known perfectly well that, if the 
Stuart claims were good at all, they must 
have been as valid for heirs female as for 
heirs male in a country which knew no 
Salic law. 

Scotland, in most things more intense 
than England, was still, in Scott’s day, in- 
tense in its feudalism. Scott retained 
something of that exaggerated deference 
to rank and station which he describes in 
his father in “ Redgauntlet.” Minor as- 
sailants of Scott in Edinburgh — they 
were at one time pretty numerous — used 
to declare that, while he had little mercy 
for the pompousness of a baronet, he al- 
ways yielded to the prestige which sur- 
rounds the coronet of an earl. Certain it 
is that the foibles of Sir Robert Hazie- 
wood in “ Guy Mannering” meet with no 
mercy, but in “ The Antiquary ” there is 
an air of hushed deference when the Earl 
of Glenallan steps in, though it must in 
fairness be allowed that in his case a great 
part of that deference may be assigned to 
the deep and tragic story of this noble- 
man’s career. 


self-sacrifice. On the contrary, it had got 
a firm grasp upon the prizes of public life 
— peerages, judgeships, places in the ex- 
cise, and so forth; the self-sacrificers were 
now the youthful Whigs, whose opinions 
came out in that journal, with its Foxite 
covers of buff and blue, still known as the 
Edinburgh Review. Thatreview wrought 
much for good government and good lit- 
erature, though not without some serious 
drawbacks; its excessive anti- Words- 
worthism, its contempt for missions, and, 
indeed, for all religious enthusiasm, were 
as prominent as its zeal for much-needed 
reforms. 

But these elements might not have in- 
duced Scott to take an active part in 
founding the rival Quarterly Review, had 
not another cause of division between the 
two great parties arisen. The rise of Na- 
poleon brought about one of those com- 
plications in the world of politics, which 
have not vet, we are inclined to think, been 
fairly treated. 

The war against France in 1793, was it 
a mistake or not? The writer once asked 
this question of a leading Liberal politi- 
cian. Hisreply was: “I think that it was 
a mistake; but of all mistakes one of the 
most natural and excusable.” So far as 
the Tory party made restoration of the 
Bourbons a condition of peace, so far it 
was asking from another country a con- 
cession which England would never have 
yielded to any European nation ; and how 
completely such a theory had to be given 
up was shown in 1830, when the Tory 
minister, the Duke of Wellington, only 
took three days to acknowledge Louis- 
Philippe as voz des Frangais. 

But the rise of Napoleon greatly 
changed the complexion of the case; it 
was no longer the war of a monarchy 
against a proselytizing republic, but a 
duel @ outrance between the British mon- 
archy and a modern Cesar, most able in 
war as in peace, and blending the ardor 
of revolutionary force with the compara- 
tive stability of a despotism. 

Was Napoleon sincere, say at the time 
of the Peace of Amiens, in his overtures 
for peace; and, if he were so, could he be 
trusted as a chieftain who would keep his 
plighted word? It is strange in our day 
to read, not in the pages of Southey or 
Alison, but in those of foreign writers 
such as M. Taine and, above all, of M. 
Lanfrey, an entire acceptance of the jus- 
tice of the case then made on behalf of 
| England by Lord Grenville. The reaction 
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against Napoleon may at this moment be | 
somewhat excessive; but if on the one’ 
hand the Tory party had been unreason-| 
able in pressing the claims of the Bour- 
bons, a large section of the Whig party, 
who had been consistent in objecting to 
the original breach of peace, became 
sadly inconsistent when they continued 
to treat the case as unaltered, despite the 
position and character of Napoleon. 

It is a sad and trying thing for any 
man or any set of men to live in an epoch 
when their own country is engaged in a 
war, which they believe to be mistaken 
and unjust. In such a case a religious 
man is tempted to look upon every failure 
on the part of his countrymen as a just 
judgment from above ; while more worldly 
characters find it hard to refrain from ex- 
ultation at what seems to them a proof of 
the soundness of their judgment. 

We know that the great opponent of the 
war, Fox, died after all while making 
strenuous efforts for a continuance of the 
struggle, and received on that ground 
almost exclusively a poetic tribute from 
Scott. But now at length we perceive a 
consciousness of the false position adopted 
by a large portion of the Liberals of that 
day. We do not bind ourselves to the 
theories of Professor Goldwin Smith, but 
we are glad to see that—unlike Mr. 
Cobden and many others — he always 
draws a clear distinction between the war 
against the French republic and the con- 
tinuance of that war as against Napoleon, 
and that he condemns on this head the 
earlier part of the career of Charles James 
Fox. Such admissions have seldom been 
made, although Byron, in a moment of 
unwonted good humor, did speak of him- 
self as one who must still love many Brit- 
ish customs, — 


And greatly venerate our recent glories, 
And wish they were not owing to the Tories. 


But such was not the course of the Zdin- 
burgh Review. We believe we are right in 
saying that it never lost an opportunity of 
exulting, more or less openly, over the 
failure of any of England’s efforts to re- 
sist the domination of Napoleon —as in 
the well-known instance of the expedition 
of Sir John Moore. After the escape from 
Elba, an article in the Edinburgh an- 
nounces with evident delight that ‘ Napo- 
leon Buonaparte is once more in Paris ;” 
and the reviewer proceeds to express a 
hope that no fresh efforts will be made to 
turn himout again. It is, we believe, be- 
yond doubt that a further article insisting 
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almost certain failure of further attempts 
to overthrow the emperor was ready, and 
even in type. But a small event, com- 
monly known as the battle of Waterloo, 
occurred in time to render the publication 
of this article impossible, and its place is 
understood to have been supplied by an 
essay on a less exciting subject — to wit, 
phrenology. 

Now Scott had the most keen sympathy 
with the war against Napoleon ; not only 
did he employ his pen, but (since he could 
not serve in the regular army) was duly 
drilled in one of those corps of yeomanry 
which, it was hoped, would resist inva- 
sion. If some of the less noble phases of 
Conservatism can be found in Scott, it is 
fair to say that much of his homage was 
rendered to worthy objects, and to good 
specimens of the upper ten. His martial 
feelings were another elevating element, 
and doubtless added vigor to his pulses as 
a man of letters, and stimulated the fire of 
his imagination. It is no dishonor to his 
natural powers to insist on this. Greater 
men than he have enjoyed the same good 
fortune, and used it as freely. A&schylus 
would not have been Aéschylus had he 
not mingled in, as well as described, the 
battle of Salamis ; and Shakespeare would 
have been other than he was, if he had not 
lived in such stirring times as those which 
witnessed the destruction of the Armada. 

Wher we come to the question of reli- 
gion, Scott must, we think, humanly speak- 
ing, be pronounced to have been less 
fortunate. Christendom has not yet dis- 
covered — will our fallen race ever dis- 
cover? — the way to reconcile earnestness 
in religion with anything like a large- 
hearted spirit of toleration. The sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries were thoroughly 
in earnest, but fearfully intolerant; the 
eighteenth century, to a great extent, 
folded its arms, fell back upon deism, 
and announced, especially in France, how 
delightfully charitable the JPhzlosophes 
would prove in power, and how unlike 
those who had fought a thirty-years’ war 
over their creeds. They attained their 
wish, and did get into power, but their 
professions do not seem to have been rati- 
fied in practice, as the period of their 
greatest dominion is commonly known as 
the Reign of Terror. 

Now Scott was born at an epoch when 
the lamp of religious enthusiasm burned 
dimly almost everywhere. We do not, of 
course, mean that there were not many 
remarkable exceptions; but, as a rule, 
side by side with intense and often unwise 
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strictness on the part of the few, there 
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existed great laxity in the many. It would 
be easy to bring proofs of this from the 
annals of France or Italy, as well as from 
those of England; but we must at present 
confine ourselves to north Britain. Scott 
suffered from both extremes. The late 
Dean Ramsay, we have heard, was fond 
of illustrating the lax side by two speci- 
mens of written or spoken utterance, one 
or both of which he afterwards put into 
print. Principal Robertson was, we know, 
the leader of the so-called moderates in 
Edinburgh, and we must do him the jus- 
tice to say that in his “Charles V.” he 
anticipated Macaulay in describing how 
much good the Reformation had wrought 
for the Church of Rome. But his ideas 
concerning the essentials of Christianity 
must surely have been vague. Dean Ram- 
say used to quote a letter of the principal 
to Gibbon, in which reference is made to 
those insidious chapters of the “ Decline 
and Fall” which represent the victory 
over heathenism as a mere triumph of 
human skill and arrangement. “ You are 
aware,” writes Robertson to his friend, 
“that some w/tra-Christians object to your 
representation of this matter.” The idea 
that it required to bean «/tra-Christian to 
object to a theory which would place 
Christianity on a level with any ingenious 


political scheme, and positively below 
Judaism, or perhaps even Mahometanism ! 
The dean’s other illustration was of a dif- 


ferent character. Early in this century a 
lady in Edinburgh was mentioning in soci- 
ety a report, which had greatly exercised 
and astonished the minds of some of its 
prominent members. The following is 
the report in question, and the comment 
made upon it. “I hear that Sir Henry 
Dukinfield, the new commander of the 
forces in Scotland, has family prayers in 
his house morning and evening.” “Oh, 
Miss B., how can you go about saying 
such things ? — only the ill-natured stories 
of Montrose!” The idea that a military 
officer of high rank, and a baronet to boot, 
was addicted to what would be looked 
upon as a methodistical practice, was 
really regarded as a grave scandal. 

Now Scott may have been really defi- 
cient in religious fibre. He would cer- 
tainly have never dreamed, like Milton, of 
attempting a poem “ to justify the ways of 
God to men;” 
though they led him to delight in Ariosto, 


left him, as he confesses, untouched and | 
But the stricter | 


uninterested by Dante. 
side of the national religion had also its 
own trials for him. The words of Lock- 


hart have often been quoted. He speaks | 
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and his Italian studies, | 
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of Scott as being “among the many who 
have incurred considerable risk” of un- 
belief from the sternness of that guise in 
which piety was exhibited to him during 
his early years.* Scott was not only lax 
as a churchgoer, as we have already ob- 
served, but he seems really unable — 
though allowing for the effects of religious 
zeal in troublous times — to enter into and 
understand the position of statesmen, or 
public men of any kind, who should really 
make their religious principles the guiding 
star of their national as well as of their 
domestic career. We shall have occasion 
to recur to this subject presently. 


III. And now what was the influence 
of Scott upon his own age? Perhaps we 
are not even yet quite able to judge this 
problem fairly, but it surely must have 
been very considerable. To begin with, 
can the historical novel be said to have 
had any real existence before the time of 
Scott? We do not forget the ‘“ Cyro- 
pedia ” of Xenophon or the “ Télémaque ” 
of Fénélon, but there is here no real 
ground of comparison. If subsequent 
writers, as some maintain, have surpassed 
Scott—there are those who would men- 
tion the “Cinq Mars” of De Vigny or 
George Eliot’s “ Romola” —still it re- 
mains all but certain that such books 
would never have been written, had not 
Scott led the van. He was the first, we 
believe, to impress on us the way in which 
great public events may affect the entire 
life of comparatively insignificant individ- 
uals. Thackeray writes: “Yes, Napo- 
leon Buonaparte is throwing his last great 
stake, and little Emma Sedley’s happiness 
somehow forms a part of it.” But Thack- 
eray did not, we suspect, derive this touch 
from his studies of Fielding or of Balzac; 
he, in company with Dumas, was here 
simply following the tracks of Scott. And 
Scott’s mode of observation affected not 
merely novelists, but historians, as even 
Carlyle admits. “I know not how it may 
be with others,” said Dr. Arnold, “ but I 
myself always seem to have conceived a 
livelier idea of James I. since reading 
those humorous scenes in ‘* The Fortunes 
of Nigel ” which remind us that he spoke 
broad Scotch.” Macaulay was one of 


* Lockhart proceeds to show how Scott ** took u 
early in life, a repugnance to the mode in which public 
worship is conducted in the Scottish Establishment,”’ 
and how he found refuge in the Church * whose system 
of government and discipline he believed to be the fair- 
est copy of the primitive polity, and whose litanies and 
collects he reverenced as having been transmitted to 
us from the age immediately succeeding that of the 
aposties.’’ 
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those who wisely took lessons from Scott 
in this respect, and who also rivalled him 
in becoming a master of that style which, 
if it cannot be caWed in the highest degree 
suggestive —as that of Coleridge and such 
like thinkers — may fairly claim to be re- 
markably allusive. And yet Macaulay, 
with one still more eminent Scotsman, is 
in the small list of distinguished men who 
may be called the assailants of Scott. 

It may also be asked whether, in many 
cases, Scott’s portraiture of famous char- 
acters and epochs may not prove to be to 
a very large extent acorrect one. He is 
careless in details, and even makes mis- 
takes which our progress in research ren- 
ders occasionally a little ludicrous. A 
newspaper writer of our day would hardly 
speak of the Septuagint as a Latin trans- 
lation of the Bible, as Scott does twice or 
thrice. Nor would he represent a mediz- 
vai dignitary as arraying himself in a cope 
for supper, as Prior Aylmer does in “ I van- 
hoe.” Palgrave points out other mistaken 
details in this same tale, and Mr. Green 
seems to deny the existence of the intense 
persecution of the Jews which forms so 
marked a feature of the narrative. But, 
on the whole, as one of the best and most 
lovable of Scottish antiquaries used fre- 
quently to maintain, have we not a fairly 
faithful picture of the men of thought and 
the men of action in that age? If the 
picture of Richard be too favorable, John 
is surely the real John as known to us in 
more regular history. 

Take a more thorny question. Claver- 
house is the demon of Scottish legend. 
He is the knight sans peur et sans re- 
proche of Aytoun and the late Sheriff 
Mark Napier. May not Scott’s be a juster 
view than that of either of them? Ii “ Old 
Mortality ” as an entire picture be criti- 
cised, let it at least be compared with the 
canvas of such conspicuous Presbyterians 
as the late Norman McLeod and the pres- 
ent professor of divinity in the University 
of Edinburgh. Neither Macaulay nor 
Carlyle seem to have done themselves 
much good by their assaults on their dis- 
tinguished fellow-countryman. We must 
not, however, alow vexation at the tone 
of their writing to blind us to the justice 
of some portions of their criticism. 

Scott had his faults, both as a man and 
an author. He was,as we have admitted, 
too much bent on the acquisition of land 
and its surroundings, and we shall have 
occasion to maintain further on that he 
did not always seem to possess in any 
very eminent degree what our neighbors 
would call * the courage of his opinions.” 
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Mr. Carlyle is also justified in observing 
that, for a writer who has left us so much, 
he is one of the least often quoted ; and 
it must be owned that this feature, com- 
bined with the want of distinct purpose, 
and with the limitations to which we have 
already referred, must prevent Scott from 
occupying a place in the very highest 
rank of literature. It is fair, once more, 
to remember, in passing, that he never for 
one moment presumed to claim it for him- 
self, 

But even Carlyle admits that nowhere 
do we find fresher paintings of nature than 
Scott’s; hardly anywhere a wider sym- 
pathy with man. Is this a small matter ? 
If our recreation has left us not merely 
amused, but also endued with larger ca- 
pacities of admiration, with extended sym- 
pathy for our fellow-creatures, with more 
tolerance and charity towards humanity in 
general—then, such recreation, if we 
have not bestowed too much time upon it, 
has at any rate not been an injurious one, 
but thoroughly the reverse. Even Jeffrey, 
not acritic too partial to Scott, has in a 
well-known passage contrasted the kindli- 
ness of feeling left in our hearts towards 
many at whom Scott makes us smile, as 
compared with the bitter insinuations and 
the vilifications of humanity that too often 
proceeded from the pen of Byron. One 
point, indeed, the two authors have in 
common. The names of both stand 
among the few who have achieved Conti- 
nental as well as British celebrity. 

Nor can we omit what may seem like 
negative merits as being wholly valueless. 
Scott said—if we remember his words 
aright—‘“I have corrupted no man’s 
morals; I have shaken no man’s faith.” 
Alas ! how long is the list of great authors 
who could not possibly, with any approxi- 
mation to truth, indulge in such an utter- 
ance! ‘How dearly shall we purchase 
the pleasure and instruction to be derived 
from his writings,” said Professor Smyth 
of a great historian, “if modesty is to be 
sneered away from our minds and piety 
from our feelings!” Carlyle knew only 
too well how much truth lay in these words 
as applied to the historian of the “ Decline 
and Fall,” and he lived to discover that 
one at least of the most popular of Gib- 
bon’s countless sneers was absolutely de- 
void of any foundation in truth. : 

Another feature in Scott — and this he 
derived from his professional experience 
— is the way in which he brings before 
us the utterly different effect upon differ- 
ent minds of the same pieces of eviderce. 
Perhaps, in ordinary life, few intellectual 
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mistakes are more common than the con- 
viction that this document or that piece of 
conduct has proved to us the capacity or 
. the honesty of such and such a person, 
the worth of such an institution, or the 
reverse; and that therefore they must 
needs prove the same alike to all our op- 
ponents and our friends. Edward Wa- 
verley, for exampie, is convinced that the 
seemingly trifling coincidences connected 
with his ride from Glennaquoich south- 
ward would in no wise interfere with his 
progress ; but an entirely opposite effect 
is produced upon the judgment of the 
Hanoverian magistrate, Major Melville of 
Cairnvreckan. Lord Etherington in “ St. 
Ronan’s Well” is confident that a letter 
concerning his half-brother is a calm state- 
ment, which will show the absence of any 
animus towards that relative ; but Captain 
Jekyl replies: “I detect your hatred to 
this man in every line of your letter, even 
when you write with the greatest cool- 
ness; even where there is an affectation of 
gaiety.” It is an important lesson, and 
one that we are all constantly needing. 

Nassau Senior, John Keble, John Henry 
Newman, Dean Stanley, Mr. Bagehot, Mr. 
Hutton, Professor Palgrave, Mr. Andrew 
Lang (to say nothing of non-British critics 
from Goethe to Hawthorne), have thought 
—and the living ones still think — that 
Scott is worth some study, both as an 
author and asaman, There seems to be 
a widely spread impression that Carlyle’s 
assault was overdone. Carlyle maintains 
in his celebrated critigue that Lockhart by 
his biography was summoning “ the whole 
world’s attention round Scott, probably 
Sor the last time it will ever be so sum- 
moneda.” This does not seem to have been 
a true prediction. It is at least now sum- 
moned once again, and, for our part, we 
utterly refuse to believe that it is for the 
last time. 

On Macaulay’s briefer and less serious 
attack we say little. It is contained in a 
private letter written to the editor of the 
Edinburgh Review in 1838,* to show cause 
why Macaulay should not undertake a 
critigue of Lockhart’s biography. Such 
a protest was almost sure to bring out a 
strong statement of what the writer thought 
objectionable in Scott’s character, and he 
would hardly pause at such a moment to 
think how much he himself might be in- 
debted to the man whom he was assailing. 
We must not forget that Macaulay, like 
Carlyle, does at least say one good word 


* Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, by Sir George 
Trevelyan, chap. vii. 
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for the object of his dislike. It is Carlyle 
who tells us of the little dog in Edinburgh 
—a dog in general alarmingly shy of 
strangers — who, on several occasions 
with most truthful instinct, ran up and 
fawned upon Walter Scott; and it is Ma- 
caulay, most severe on the politician and 
on the objects of Scott’s labors, who yet 
admits that “ hardly any writer of note has 
been so free from the petty jealousies and 
morbid irritabilities of our hifterary] caste.” 

That attention to which Carlyle referred 
is, as we have intimated, summoned at 
least once again by the courtesy of Scott's 
great-granddaughter, the Hon. Mrs. Max- 
well Scott, and by her wise choice of an 
editor of the complete journal, which 
Lockhart had in his hands, but rightly 
forbore to use in full. The omissions of 
Lockhart were fully warranted by the fact 
which he mentioned, that certain portions 
might give pain to persons yet living. 
Lockhart, however, occasionally did more 
than this — he altered the language of the 
journal in order to make it more strictly 
grammatical. We agree with our contem- 
porary the Atheneum, which last autumn 
called attention to this circumstance, that 
Lockhart’s alterations were not improve- 
ments. That his Oxford training may 
have rendered him more of a purist in 
language than Scott, is very possible, but 
a slight abandon in a journal is not with- 
out its.charm, and that charm was sure to 
be lessened by the operation of the critical 
pruning-knife. 

Mr. David Douglas, the editor, has per- 
formed his task most admirably, never 
intruding himself, but explaining almost 
every allusion and making full use not 
only of his own literary stores, but of his 
intimacy with friends of Scott, now, alas! 
almost all departed. He has given suffi- 
cient explanation to enable us to under- 
stand the journal, without anything like 
overloading the book with notes. 

Just to show that we have read these 
papers carefully, and we trust in an inde- 
pendent frame of mind, we refer in a foot- 
note * to almost the only /acuna, if such 
it can be called; and we will venture to 


* Scott somewhere ends a day’s remarks with the 
words, *‘and that is the only way of accounting be- 
tween friends.” English readers may require to be 
reminded that these words are a quotation. William 
III. is understood to have given to the Earl of Bread- 
albane the sum of 30,000/., to be used for the pacifica- 
tion of the Scottish Highlands. After a time the king 
asked for a statement of the manner in which this 
money had been expended. His lordship replied: 
‘* The money is spent and the Highlands are quiet, and 
that is the only way of accounting between friends.” 
His correspondent wisely abstained from further ine 
quiry. 
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intimate a slight amount of dissent from 
Mr. Douglas’s conclusion on one some- 
what thorny question. 

The delicate problem in which, not 
without diffidence, we are slightly at vari- 
ance with Mr. Douglas, relates to Scott’s 
feelings and convictions respecting the 
Covenanters. In a famous letter of his 
early days Scott, writing to Southey, and 
palliating Claverhouse, speaks of the Cov- 
enanters as in their own records bearing 
tremendous witness against themselves, 
and as “being only entitled to the name 
of men inasmuch as they stood upon two 
legs.” At a considerably later date we 
have “Old Mortality.” The merely one- 
sided view of the letter to Southey is here 
decidedly modified ; the reader’s just hor- 
ror is excited by exhibitions of the cruelty 
exercised towards Covenanting martyrs, 
and their wonderful fortitude in bearing 
it. Still, their fanaticism and intolerance, 
and the occasional treachery displayed by 
some of those inferior agents who are to 
be found in most parties, are fully brought 
out, though Scott has not given the record 
which Aytoun* had before him of the 
number of gentlemen’s houses burnt by 
the Covenanters. However, Dr. McCrie, 
the well-known biographer of Knox, 
composed and published a small volume 
treating with some severity the Waverley 
Novels in general, but most especially 
“Old Mortality.” McCrie’s literary taste 
was certainly questionable. For example, 
he could see nothing whatever to admire 
in one of Scott’s very finest compositions, 
“The Antiquary;” but as regards the 
Covenanters he had a case, and he urged 
it with courage and ability. Perhaps its 
general drift in the way of apology may be 
briefly expressed in the language of a very 
different writer —the German Mohler 
—that “if you drive people to despair, 
you must expect the language of despair.” 
McCrie fully admitted that certain tenets 
of the Covenanters, however capable of 
palliation under the circumstances, were 
in themselves indefensible. 

Such a man, in such a cause, was sure 
to find listeners in Scotland. The still 
unknown author of “ Waverley” at first 
told some of the few friends who were in 
the secret that he did not mean to read 
McCrie’s small volume. But he saw rea- 
son to change his mind. In due time a 
sort of half-and-half defence, mixed with 
considerable concessions, appeared in the 
Quarterly Review; and there is little 


* See Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers; preface and 
notes to the ** Burial March of Dundee.” 
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doubt, we fear, but that Scott had a con- 
siderable share in the composition of this 
article. Later on, in “The Tales of a 
Grandfather,” the entire account of the 
struggle depicted in “Old Mortality” is 
narrated in a very different manner —in 
fact, in a way far more calculated, we will 
not say to gratify McCrie, but, at any rate, 
to convince him that he had not written in 
vain. 

Now Mr. David Douglas seems to hold 
that this change on Scott’s part was simply 
the result of fair study, and at length rep- 
resented a settled conviction. We wish 
that we could here follow Mr. Douglas; 
but, though it may be ascribed to Episco- 
palian prejudice, we must own frankly that 
we are unable to do so. Scott, who on 
many matters (e.g., in politics) was often 
outspoken to a iault, and grievously irri- 
tated his opponents, displayed at moments 
upon certain themes a degree of caution 
and reticence which reminds one of his 
father as he appears in ‘ Redgauntlet,” 
under the name of Alexander Fairford. 

For example, most eminent writers are 
almost of necessity very conscious of the 
faults of their own race and country. 
Dante’s intense love for Italy cannot save 
his Florentines from the severest satire, 
because their practice fell so far short of 
his ideal. Giusti and Azeglio often fol- 
lowed in Dante’s wake; and even Shake- 
speare’s glorification of “this precious 
stone set in the silver sea ” does not wholly 
blind him to the faults of his beloved En- 
gland. Scott, in his turn, too, was con- 
scious that there were Scotsmen, both in 
the past and the present, who did not ex- 
hibit to other nations the best qualities of 
their countrymen. But almost invariably, 
when he thinksit his duty to say a word 
on the defects or follies of his compatri- 
ots, he places the censure in the mouth of 
some scoundrel, such as Rashleigh Os- 
baldistone or the Earl of Etherington. 

Now there is one subject on which he 
is specially reticent — a subject on which 
Johnson (so far inferior to Scott in imagi- 
nation, in range of sympathy, in capacity 
for admiration, and in pathos) might, in 
part at least, have been an example for 
Scott to follow. Johnson is, of course, 
usually stigmatized as a sad bigot for his 
non-attendance in Scotland on Presbyte- 
rian worship; but, at any rate, whether in 
Fleet Street or in the Canongate, he al- 
ways had the courage of his opinions. 
Scott is supposed to represent himself to 
acertain extent in Pleydell; and when 
Guy Mannering asks Pleydeil what he 





thinks of the points of difference between 
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the two parties in the Scottish Establish- 
ment, he receives the following reply: 
“ Why, I hope, colonel, a plain man may go 
to heaven without thinking about them at 
all; besides, inter nos, 1am a member of 
the suffering and Episcopal Church of 
Scotland —the shadow of a shade now, 
and fortunately so.” Now, if Pleydell does 
here represent Scott, Scott has already 
become what Lockhart calls him —an 
Episcopalian ; but it is to be z#ter nos; 
and he can even bring himself to call it 
fortunate, that what he considers the bet- 
ter way is in this persecuted and down- 
trodden condition. Another commentator, 
possibly a rather extreme and one-sided 
one, assigns a very different ground for 
Scott’s change of opinion regarding the 
Covenanters, For our own part, we are 
far from thinking it impossible that there 
may have been some real honest change in 
this matter on the part of Scott. But we 
also do fear that another element may have 
come in, and that Mr. Mark Napier was 
not wholly wrong when he asserted that 
“ popularity was Scott’s bank, and that he 
feared to break it.” * 

This, however, is the only point on 
which we feel, and, as we have said, with 
diffidence, a disposition to differ from the 
editor of these noble volumes. They may 
not, even in their now complete form, rev- 
olutionize the judgment to be passed on 
Scott, but in so far as they modify it, the 
change seems to us to be wholly in his 
favor. Some literary young men, when 
Lockhart’s life first appeared, were a 
little disappointed to find that one whom 
they knew simply as the great magician 
had been so smitten with land-hunger and 
so mixed up with affairs of trade. The 
journal cannot alter this ; but it does bring 
out, with fuller power and pathos than be- 
fore could be realized, how keen in all its 
details was the struggle for Scott, how 
grand his almost isolated position. And 
as Lear, discrowned and a wanderer, wins 
from us that homage and affection which 
we cannot pay to him before his troubles 
have begun, so, as regards Scott, we can 
heartily adopt the judgment of a contem- 
porary :— 

We find more that is sublime in a dauntless 
conflict with apparently hopeless odds than we 
do in an overwhelming greatness. More or 
less of struggle, more or less of suffering, 
more or less of strain, is essential to the full 
idea of sublimity. It is not mere power, but 
power at full stretch; it is not mere victory, 
but victory of which you can count the cost 
and see the difficulty which most effectively 


* Napier’s Life of Dundee. 
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| conveys to us the notion of sublimity. Sir 


Walter Scott, with death in his house, and 
not only in his house, but plainly warning 
himself that for him, too, he is waiting at the 
door, yet none the less laboring away from 
morning till night in the cause of his creditors, 
that he may clear his name of all stain, is more 
sublime than Sir Walter Scott, in the full tide 
of genius and prosperity, throwing off one great 
work after another with the ease of gigantic 
and unconscious power.* 


Apart from this one central idea, there 
remains a great deal in the journal that is 
full of interest. Minor details, even play- 
ful ones, have their own shade of pathos; 
but it is wonderful to remark how this 
diary, which was suggested bya similar 
one of Byron’s, remains throughout, most 
happily, thoroughly anti-Byronic in its 
tone. 

Take a single specimen. Scott finds 
himself in extreme loneliness at Abbots- 
ford, and declares — we doubt not, most 
conscientiously — that he can enjoy it as 
he did in boyhood ; but he adds : — 


This is a feeling without the least tinge of 
misanthropy, which I always consider as a 
kind of blasphemy of a shocking description. 
If God bears with the very worst of us, we 
may surely endure each other. If thrown into 
society, I always have, and always will en- 
deavor to bring pleasure with me —at least, 
to show willingness to please (vol. i., p. 64). 


The same page furnishes a specimen of a 
less serious nature. Scott has been read- 
ing a novel (by a then anonymous gentle- 
man) called “Granby.” It attempts to 
describe the actual current of society, and 
here is the great novelist’s comment: 
“ The women do this better; Edgeworth, 
Ferrier, Austen have all had their por- 
traits of real society, far superior to any- 
thing man, vain man, has produced of the 
like nature.” 

Inter alia, Scott’s fondness for dogs, 
hinted at in “The Lay” and in “ Wood- 
stock,” is again and again brought before 
us. When he thinks that he must lose 
Abbotsford and will never go down there 
again, he writes: — 

My dogs will wait for me in vain. It is 
foolish, but the thoughts of parting from these 
dumb creatures have moved me more than 
any of the painful reflections I have put down. 
Poor things, I must get them kind masters; 
there may be yet those who, loving me, may 
love my dog because it has been mine. 


The journal (or, as Scott’s favorite 
daughter playfully called it, “The Gur- 
nal”), will in its present form prove indis- 


* Spectator, January 3, 1891. 
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pensable to any who desire to make a{ could have read and pondered such re- 


real study of Scott. Certain marked fea- 
tures, of course, they may have already 
seen in Lockhart’s life. Such are, by way 
of example, the extraordinary receptions 
given to Scott during his latest visits 
both to London and to Paris — receptions 
which might have thoroughly spoilt a man 
of less well-balanced mind. But ¢to say 
nothing of fresh details now for the first 
time given us) there is an abundance of 
interesting matter both directly and indi- 
rectly affecting our judgment of Scott. 
There is more than one indication of his 
sense of the tragedy that is often under- 
lying the apparently smooth surface of 
general society.* There is his latest visit 
to St. Andrews, wherein he says: “I re- 
membered the name I then [thirty-four 
years earlier] carved in Runic characters 
on the turf beside the castle gate, and I 
asked why it should still agitate my 
heart.” This, as the editor justly re- 
marks, “is not the only allusion in the 
journal to his first love, that innocent 
attachment to which we owe the tenderest 
pages, not only of “‘ Redgauntlet,” but of 
“The Lay of the Last Minstrel” and of 
“ Rokeby.” ¢ There are notices of many 
public men of the day, as of the Great 
Duke, of the Lord Melville, and the Lord 
Dalhousie of that time, besides the mag- 
nates of London and Paris, always inter- 
esting, and never splenetic or ill-natured. 
There is more about the risk of a duel 
with General Gourgaud, concerning which 
the reader should remember that even 
Johnson had defended duelling in the case 
of the person challenged, and that a really 
devout man of Scott’s day, the then Earl 
of Winchilsea, thought it his duty to incur 
the risks of such an encounter with the 
Duke of Wellington. 

Scott remained to the last on friendly 
terms with the az majores of Scottish 
Whiggism; nay, he confesses to having 
enjoyed a dinner with some of them even 
more than entertainments given exclu- 
sively by members of his own party. It 
was not only, it seems, that men like Cock- 
burn and Jeffrey were excellent conversa- 
tionalists ; but the very knowledge of their 
differences, combined with a studious en- 
deavor on both sides to be courteous, 
added somewhat to the piquancy of such 
gatherings. 

It might have been well for some of his 
great friends across the Channel if they 


* See, for instance, vol. i., p. 303. 

t Vol. i., p. 404. Must we not assign some pages of 
** Peveril of the Peak,’ and some other tales, to the 
same influence? 





marks as the following, which Scott penned 
at Paris in 1826: — 


The most dangerous point in the present 
state of France is that of religion. It is, no 
doubt, excellent in the Bourbons to desire to 
make France a religious country; but they 
begin, I think, at the wrong ak To press 
the observances and ritual of religion on those 
who are not influenced by its doctrines is 
planting the growing tree with its head down- 
wards. Rites are sanctified by belief; but 
belief can never arise out of an enforced ob- 
servance of ceremonies—it only makes men 
detest what is imposed on them by compul- 
sion. 


During all this time Scott’s work has been 
increasing, and he has cleared off so much 
of the 113,000/. due, that a few years more 
of health must have, humanly speaking, 
ensured its complete payment. 

These are but a few specimens of the 
wealth of the volumes before us, to which, 
after all, we must be content to refer our 
readers for their own delectation. Lock- 
hart maintained that the general tone of 
Scett’s writings did much to neutralize the 
effect of the Reform Bill of 1832. Cer- 
tain it is, as Lord Beaconsfield was fond 
of pointing out, that a Conservative reac- 
tion did follow in an extraordinarily short 
space of time, and it is perfectly possi- 
ble that Scott may have been one of the 
agents in producing it.. Yet many, even 
of those who may believe the act of 1832 
to have been desirable and inevitable, 
may also be ready to admit that it is well 
that the other side of the case should have 
found instruments of utterance, and thus 
have led to what Lord Lindsay called 
“ progression by antagonism.” 

Of another writer of fiction, different in 
all the circumstances of life, and viewing 
the world from a very opposite standpoint, 
it has been said: “Dickens does not 
seem to believe in sanctification, the good- 
ness of his best characters is simply 
natural goodness.” A man theologically 
trained, on hearing this remark, replied: 
“Well, that is true; but nevertheless I 
always feel the better for having read a 
book by Dickens.” A third speaker 
added: “Is it possible that the very fact 
of the absence of one feature may have 
added to the intensity of others, and that 
we all need to be reminded of the human 
side of our religion from time to time?” 
Something like this may perhaps be urged 
with reference also to the works of Scott; 
and let it be observed that though he does 
not seem to have recognized religion as 
the potent factor that it ought to be in all 
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life, social, professional, and political, yet 
that he never ignored it in solemn mo- 
ments of his own existence. A critical 
illness when he was only forty-eight 
seemed likely to prove fatal; he then took 
a solemn farewell of his children, ex- 
pressed his reliance on the merits and 
intercession of his Redeemer, gave them 
a farewell blessing, and enjoined them so 
to live that al! might meet again here- 
after.* 

We have not wished to ignore the de- 
fects and limitations of Scott, either as 
author or as man; but when we think of 
the age in which he lived, of the tempta- 
tions with which he was surrounded, of his 
relations to family, friends, humble depend- 
dants, and strangers, of the many opportu- 
nities for mistakes, of the few falls, and of 
the noble struggle waged with dying hand 
against the consequences of his mistakes 
to others; when we think of the many less 
tried who have been so far worse, of the 
few who under such an ordeal have done 
better, we can close with something more 
than the half-relenting words of his se- 
verest critic, Thomas Carlyle. Carlyle 
wrote: “ Adieu, Sir Walter, pride of all 
Scotchmen, take our proud and sad fare- 
well.” We hold that we may claim him 
as an honor, not only to his well-loved 


native land, but to humanity at large, and 
we cannot but believe that it will be a 
long, long time before such a farewell is 
to be identified with oblivion. 


* Mr. Dennis has rightly called attention to this 
scene (see Good Words for December, 1890, p. 817). 
He also quotes the eulogy of Dean Stanley on ‘the 
profound reverence, the lofty sense of Christian honor, 
purity, and justice that breathe through every volume 
of the romances of Walter Scott.’’ 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
AN INDIAN RING. 


BUNKUMPORE is a big and important 
Indian station, with its English troops and 
its native troops, and its general and his 
staff, its resident, its magistrates, and 
other varieties of officialdom; its mahara- 
jah, with his court and administration; 
and last, not least in interest to the En- 
glish society, its race-course and training- 
stables. The annual race week is one of 
its oldest and most important institutions. 
Many horses then come from the other 
presidencies, bringing owners, trainers, 
and jockeys in their suite. The talk of 
the male portion of the community at that 
season becomes very distinctly based on 
the “Indian Turf Guide;” while the 
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whole attention of the softer sex is de- 
voted to devising the variety of toilet nec- 
essary to an effective appearance in the 
grand stand. 

It is curious how at this particular time 
the consciences of all the great panjan- 
drums, who live in the hills, prick them 
into visiting and inspecting such portions 
of their departments as are located in 
Bunkumpore, The panjandrums are kind 
and considerate, however, and the real 
business of the week is never interfered 
with. An off day or an unoccupied hour 
or two in the morning is found sufficient 
for the official business, and the panjan- 
drums see more of their subordinates at 
the race-course and the allied dinners and 
balls than anywhere else. 

It was an off day nearly at the end of 
this festive period —in fact we had only 
one more day’s racing before us — when 
a very distinguished officer having ex- 
pressed a wish to see the gallant —th Hus- 
sars On parade, our colonel had treated us 
for his benefit to a bucketing field-day, in 
the course of which we had executed many 
manceuvres, more or less satisfactorily, on 
the dusty and broken plain devoted to the 
instruction of the troops quartered in the 
station. 

My part in the morning’s proceedings 
had not incurred any of our commanding 
officer’s choicest flowers of speech, and — 
except that I had been told ina grim un- 
dertone, when the distinguished visitor 
was out of earshot, that my method of 
commanding a squadron was like that of 
an old woman driving an apple-cart, a form 
of address so comparatively mild that I 
took it as a compliment rather than other- 
wise —I had escaped the somewhat se- 
vere criticism which not unfrequently 
followed my most strenuous efforts to 
show myself an incipient cavalry general. 

I had breakfasted copiously and com- 
fortably with my cheery brother officers at 
the mess, and was subsequently occupying 
along chair in the cool verandah of my 
bungalow, clad in the lightest of shirts and 
pyjamas, smoking the Trichy of digestion 
and repose, and preparing to read leisurely 
the pile of newspapers which had just ar- 
rived from England. 

The sun was as yet unable to dart its 
rays through the thick foliage and gor- 
geously colored blooms of the creepers 
which spread over the bungalow, and 
twined in many knotted tendrils round the 
pillars of the verandah. The stillness of 
the coming heat was gradually settling 
over the compound, where a couple of 
lean bullocks, released from their water. 
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cart labors, were lazily chewing the cud, 
and ineffectually flapping with their tails 
at the flies which buzzed about them, and 
whose most serious enemy was the pert- 
looking king-crow, which had taken his 
perch on the most prominent bone of one 
bullock’s back, and from time to time 
pecked at the wretched animal’s perse- 
cutors. Two honey-birds gyrated lovingly 
round my favorite rose-bush; anda lizard, 
nondescript in color, scuffled backwards 
and forwards in an aimless manner across 
the chunam floor of the verandah. 

I had torn the wrapper off a copy of 
our old county newspaper, and before 
plunging into that record of justices’ jus- 
tice and the doings of my native Little 
Peddlington, had dropped off into that 
drowsy state, which so often and so easily 
comes to those who have been bumping 
for three or four hours of an Indian morn- 
ing on a roughish horse, buckled with 
spur, sword, and paraphernalia of war. 

**Salaam, sahib,” from a mild and in- 
sinuating voice, made me start to con- 
sciousness, whose first effort was to restore 
light to my cigar with two or three vigor- 
ous whiffs. 

It was a native pedlar, a doxwadilah, 
whose noiseless approach had brought 
him vis-a-vis to me thus suddenly. It is 
one of the nuisances of Indian life that, 
when you think yourself most alone, the 
soft footfall and stealthy movement of the 
native brings him upon you unawares, and 
very often when he is least wanted. 

“Go away; I don’t want anything to- 
day.” I knew the usual wares which éoz- 
wallahs produce, and did not feel inclined 
to be bored by seeing my verandah littered 
with sandal-wood boxes, dress stuffs em- 
broidered with green beetles’ scales, in- 
different Chudder shawls, and Cashmere 
goods. I had been sufficiently long in 
India to have got over the first inclination 
of the Englishman to buy everything Ori- 
ental that he sees, and I had quite realized 
that all Indian wares can be procured of 
better quality and much cheaper in Regent 
Street than in Bunkumpore. 

“Go away,” I repeated. “Go to Skef- 
fington Sahib’s bungalow, if you want to 
sell anything.” I knew that Skeffy, hav- 
ing Only just joined from the depot, was 
in the acquisitive stage, and I trusted that 
I might be left in peace. 

But my man was pertinacious. 


“I very 
nice joolry got, master. Master only look- 


ing. I never seeing master before. Plenty 
people telling me master very clever gen- 
tleman, My name Luchmun, master. 
Please look at chits I got.” And, so say- 
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ing, he thrust into my hands the usual 
bundle of half-sheets of note-paper, each 
saying that commissioner this, or general 
that, or Mrs. the other, had had dealings 
with one Luchmun, and found him honest 
and straightforward in his business. 

While I was looking at these, and think- 
ing that they reminded me of the persua- 
sions of the fox that had lost his tail to 
others to follow his example, the pedlar 
had beckoned to him a small, bright-eyed 
boy, who carried on his head a shapeless 
bundle, swathed in many folds of linen 
cloth. This, with a rapid manipulation of 
its various and intricate knots, he opened 
at my side, and produced many boxes, 
which he ranged round him as he squatted 
on his heels, and prepared himself to 
make good the inroad which he had ef- 
fected on my dolce far niente. 

There was no chance of getting rid of 
him, except by the slow process of seeing 
his things, crabbing them all successively, 
and, if possible, hurting his feelings about 
their value so much that he would take 
them and himself away. This ought to 
be an easy matter, it seemed to me. I 
certainly did not want any silver-work or 
jewellery, and if I did, the —th had their 
pet artisan in the Silver Street of the local 
bazaar, who would provide anything that 
was required, and who knew full well how 
dangerous to his business it would be to 
sell anything to his military customers 
that was not of the best material and rea- 
sonably good workmanship. As the inde- 
fatigable Hindoo, therefore, opened case 
after case, and unwound wrapper after 
wrapper, I remained unmoved in my chair. 
Bangles, Cutch work, Cashmere teacups, 
Tanjore trays, everything in succession, 
only evoked the most contemptuous dis- 
approval I could produce, and I began 
really to think that my friend would soon 
see the waste of time that he was perpe- 
trating, and would move on to a more 
hopeful place of commerce. 

“Master very difficult gentleman to 
please. Neversee such bootiful joolry as 
Luchmun got. See here, master, I going 
to show something master never seen be- 
fore.” And plunging his hand into the 
voluminous folds at the bosom of his gar- 
ment, he produced a small card-board box, 
and opening it, disclosed a very English- 
looking ordinary gold gipsy ring, set with 
two rubies. 

Even my untaught eye could tell that, 
whatever the ring might be worth, the 
stones themselves were undoubtedly fine 
ones, of a deep, rich color, well cut, and 
of a brilliancy that told of the absence of 
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flaw or blemish. As the dealer held up 
the ring so that the light fell favorably on 
the gems, their lustre seemed to fix itself 
on me, and to follow every movement, like 
that of two living red eyes glaring on the 
scene, 

The stones were really fascinating in 
their ruddy brightness, and it was impos- 
sible not to yield to the wish to handle 
them and examine their beauties. I took 
the ring from the pedlar and looked at it 
closely. The ring itself, as I had seen 
when it was first produced, was of a com- 
mon English pattern, but of native make, 
and in no way remarkable. ‘The stones, 
however, were undoubtedly very good, 
and, though not large, of singular beauty 
and purity. It was evident that the ring 
was of considerable value, and it was 
hardly with any idea of being a purchaser 
that 1 asked its price. 

“That very bootiful ring, master, very 
bootiful ruby stones. These stones com- 
ing from Burmah country. Oh! plenty 
gentlemen asking Luchmun to sell them, 
but Luchmun keeping for master to see.” 

* You old humbug,” I said, “don’t tell 
me any of that nonsense! You’ve not 
been able to sell the ring yet. How many 
rupees do you want for it?” 

‘Oh, Luchmun very good man — very 
honest man. If master this time pleased, 
perhaps sending for Luchmun and buying 
more joolry. Suppose master give Rs. 
100 for that ring.” 

I was rather staggered at the extreme 
moderation of the demand. If Rs. 500 
had been asked, I should have thought the 
price, though beyond my resources, not 
by any means out of the way, judging from 
the prices which I had seen set on gems 
in England which were apparently no finer 
than those before me. 

Could the never-expected moment have 
arrived when I was to distinguish myself 
by getting the better of a Hindoo jeweller 
at his own trade, and was I to have the 
chance of avenging myself, once for all, 
for the many occasions on which I felt 
that I had paid many times their value for 
articles which I had bought from plausible 
Orientals ? 

I had learned one lesson in previous 
traffic, however — never to give all that 
you are asked in India for anything. 
* Come, Luchmun, it’s a nice ring, and the 
stones are pretty. I don’t mind giving you 
Rs. 80.” 

‘** No, master, that not good business. I 
very poor man. Suppose master wanting 
ring, giving Rs. 95.” 
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The acquisitive spirit was upon me by 
this time in earnest strengthened by the 
belief that I was in for a real good thing, 
so, after long chaffering, the ring eventu- 
ally became mine at Rs. go. 

After the bargain was concluded, I 
thought it would be interesting to know 
where such fine stones came from, and Ff 
asked Luchmun where he had got them, 
hardly expecting that he would approxi- 
mate to the truth in his answer; but the 
English form of setting was unlikely to 
have suited a native, and I wondered who 
the last European owner of my purchase 
might have been. 

I was astonished at the promptness of 
the reply. ‘Please, master, I done buy 
that ring at Maxwell Sahib’s sale in 
Madas.” I remembered seeing something 
in the Madras Mail a month ago about a 
Mr. Maxwell, a merchant who had failed 
after some disastrously unfortunate spec- 
ulations, and had been found lying in his 
house on the Adyar with his throat cut 
and a bloody razor grasped in his hand. 

Poor fellow! and so this was his ring. 
And as I looked at it, somehow the ru- 
bies seemed to have borrowed some of 
their color from the blood of the ill-fated 
merchant. 

With many salaams the Jdoxwadlah col- 
lected his goods and departed, and | laid 
my ring on the little table at my side, 
while I relapsed into my interrupted study 
of English news. 

An hour later my native butler came to 
say, “* Master’s bath ready,” when his eye 
caught the sparkle of the jewels. He took 
up the ring, and looking at it, said inquir- 
ingly, “ Master done buy this ring? Mas- 
ter going to keep?” 

“ Certainly, Ramasawmy; why not?” 

‘This bad ring, master; please not to 
keep. This bringing master bad luck.” 

I had often heard that in this great 
Eastern land, which is occupied and ruled 
by a few thousands of the white race from 
far over the sea, and the private feelings 
of whose seething populations of many 
millions are really as much unknown to 
their rulers as those of people in another 
planet, there are many superstitious be- 
liefs, and possibly some uncanny knowl- 
edge; but I had never heard any ill 
influence attributed to jewellery or orna- 
ment. Still it was interesting to ask 
about a matter on which my servant was 
so earnest, 

“ How do you know this ring is unlucky, 
Ramasawmy ?” 

“JT hear talk about it in bazaar. 


Many 
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people saying doa-wallah never doing any 
business while keeping it. Master buying 
very cheap?” 

“ Well, I did not give much for it cer- 
tainly; but I dare say Luchmun made his 
profit.” 

“Luchmun this time making no profit. 
Please, master, to throw away that ring. 
If master keeping he will be very sorry.” 

“Throw it away, Ramasawmy. Non- 
sense. You’d go and pick it up pretty 
quickly if I did.” I thought the whole 
idea of ill luck attaching to a particular 
article was a piece of some childish Hindu 
superstition, and rather congratulated my- 
self on being shrewd and lucky enough to 
profit by the depreciation in value of some 
good stones brought about by empty ba- 
zaar gossip. 

“ Then master will find bad luck soon. 
In two, three days’ time master will know 
that I speak true word.” And with this 


parting shot my butler left me to perform 
the midday toilet of Indian life. 


I have said that the following day was 
to be the last of the Bunkumpore meeting. 
The great feature would be the race for 
the maharajah’s cup, value Rs. 1,000, one 
and a quarter mile, weight for age and 
class. For this I had entered a five-year- 
old Waler, which we had tried to be very 
good indeed, and which, for some months 
past, had been in training in the best train- 
ing-stable in the station. Day after day 
had I been on the race-course before dawn 
to see Rufus have his gallops. Day after 
day he seemed to go stronger and better, 
and as I had secured the services of about 
the best, and certainly the honestest and 
most trustworthy jockey in India to ride 
him, I had a very reasonable hope that I 
would pull off the event, and add another 
to the many regimental trophies that glit- 
tered on the —th’s mess-table. Thirteen 
horses were entered for the race, but of 
these only about six would start, and our 
trials made Rufus better than all of them, 
with the exception of a horse belonging to 
a Greek merchant in Calcutta, about which 
we could get no reliable information, but 
which presumably was pretty good, or it 
would not have been sent to compete so 
far from home. 

This horse had been entered as a four- 
year-old, and, as neither of them carried 
any penalties, would therefore carry four 
pounds less than Rufus. Its owner was 
not much known in the Indian racing 
world, but he was generally supposed to 
have all the sharpness of his countrymen, 
and to be by no means above taking any 
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advantage on the turf which circumstances 
might place within his reach. . 

The lotteries on the next day’s racing 
were to be held on the afternoon of the 
day on which my story opens, and I went 
to attend them, partly to put a modest 
sum on my horse’s chance for the cup, but 
really more to hear the gossip of the week, 
and to meet the many friends who would 
be sure to gather at such a popular as- 
sembly. 

I dare say most of my readers know that, 
in India, the lotteries which are held upon 
races take the place of the method in 
which betting is practised at home. I 
need not enlarge on the modus operandi 
of the system; but I need only say that it 
offers a very fine and sufficiently uncertain 
field for speculation, and that large sums 
may be thus won or lost quite as easily as 
by bookmaking in England. 

The company were gathered in the room 
where the lotteries were held, a very mixed 
society, soldiers, civilians, owners, train- 
ers, jockeys, high officials, and gentlemen 
of very doubtful character, some sitting, 
some standing round a long table, and all 
very busy with pencils and note-books. 

“The next lottery is the maharajah’s 
cup,” was announced as I entered. 

* Ah, Wilmot, you’re just in time to put 
your money on your own horse,” said one 
of our majors, making room for me. 
“ The lotteries on the other races have 
been very mild; the Calcutta people have 
been lying by, and I expect they are going 
to pile everything on Songster.” 

“ All right, major; but I’m not going to 
do much. I shall only have enough on to 
show that my horse is meant.” 

“Well, a chap with a swagger ring like 
that looks like money, and you'll find you'll 
have to buy your chance pretty dear.” 

I glanced at my hand, on which my new 
purchase was sparkling, and it did un- 
doubtedly look rather magnificent. The 
foolish thought came into my head that, 
perhaps, as I had bested a Hindoo Jdox- 
wallah in a bargain, I might be able to 
get the better of the Calcutta Greek on 
the turf. 

I am ashamed to tell the story of m 
weakness, but, before the lotteries closed, 
I had backed my horse for nearly Rs. 5,000, 
My chance was apparently good enough, 
but I ought to have remembered, before it 
was too late, that a man is an ass who 
risks a crippling loss, when he has against 
him not only the possibility of ordinary 
racing casualties, but also the many com- 
binations that astute and not too scrupu- 
lous men may Carry out in an institution 
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which nourishes as many black sheep as 
does the Indian turf. All that night and 
the following forenoon, if I did not ac- 
tually repent of my gamble, I did not feel 
very proud of my rashness, and wished 
myself well out of its consequences, 

Racing in India, even in a comparatively 
cool station like Bunkumpore, is not an 
amusement that can be enjoyed in the 
middle of the day, and, moreover, all the 
officials — judge, starter, clerk of the 
course, etc.—are soldiers or other ama- 
teurs, who have their daily private duty 
or business to get through. The sport 
never begins, therefore, till 4 P.M. at the 
earliest, and even then the sun is suff- 
ciently powerful to make early comers arm 
themselves with sun-hats and white um- 
brellas, and there are frequent complaints 
that the judge has been detained unduly 
in his office, or that some other equally 
necessary person has not been able to get 
away from duty as early as was expected. 

The brake of the —th started from the 
mess bungalow at three, carrying a large 
proportion of the regimental race-goers, 
many of whom showed that they were go- 
ing to perform in the pigskin by the busi- 
ness-like cutting whips tucked under their 
arms, and the bags of racing kit which 
they stowed in the boot. 

The road to the course was lively with 
all the various and eccentric conveyances 
to be found in an Indian station, and the 
equally diversified foot-passengers. Phae- 
tons, buggies, ¢omgas, bullock-carts, tur- 
baned natives, smart dragoons, sturdy 
artillerymen, and disreputable European 
loafers, surged and jostled in ever-rising 
clouds of white dust. As we approached 
the course there were the usual loathly 
fakirs with carpets spread in front of them 
clamoring for alms, the beggars displaying 
their sores, the sellers of native sweet- 
meats with their fly-blown wares, and the 
motley many-colored crowd which gathers 
in the East at any scene of excitement. 

The native police kept the road clear 
with difficulty, and if man, woman, or 
child started at the blast of our coach- 
horn, warning them to get out of the way, 
it was even betting that they ran exactly 
where they were least expected, and did 
their utmost to immolate themselves under 
the feet of our team. 

We arrived at the gate of the grand 
stand, and our party separated on their 
various quests, some to dress and weigh 
for the first race, some to do a little busi- 
ness at the Jari-mutuel, and some to 
speculate in gloves with the fair ones of 
society. I went off quietly to have a final 
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look at Rufus, and ascertain whether 
trainer and jockey still felt confident of 
winning. The horse was in some tempo- 
rary stables near the paddock, and though 
nearly covered up with light clothing, his 
kind eye looked bright and clear, and 
there was a bloom on his coat, wherever it 
could be seen, which told of health and 
condition. 

The trainer was with him, and was 
passing his practised hand lightly over 
the horse’s legs and sinews, making sure 
that, even at the last minute, nothing had 
gone amiss. He raised his head as I 
came into the stable. 

“ He’s all right, Captain Wilmot; we’l! 
pull it off to-day for certain, bar accidents. 
That Calcutta horse is the only dangerous 
one of the lot; but I had a squint at him 
when he was cantering yesterday morning, 
and I don’t think he can quite beat us, 
though he may give us a little trouble. 
I'll tell Tom Ainslie he need not pay at- 
tention to any of the others, but just keep 
his eye on Songster, and he’ll beat him 
from the distance home, if he does not do 
it before.” 

This was reassuring after my big in- 
vestment on the race, which lay a little 
heavy on my mind, and I strolled back to 
the stand, thinking what a good time I 
would have if Rufus fulfilled the trainer’s 
hopes. The company had pretty well all 
arrived, and I was just in time to see the 
maharajah drive up, attended by an escort 
of the cavalry of his State, and to take my 
place among the group which were stand- 
ing, hat in hand, to receive royalty. 

Although the Bunkumpore meeting is 
not Epsom or Ascot, it is very smart for 
India; and many of the ladies make their 
appearance in a get-up which would be 
creditable anywhere, and which tells a tale 
of recently arrived boxes from Mrs. Ma- 
son, Doucet, or Kate Reily. Then every- 
body is known to everybody else, by sight 
at any rate, so there is an infinite personal 
interest in every detail, which is not to be 
found in the gigantic gatherings at an 
English race meeting. 

The upper part of the race stand is di- 
vided by a railing into two parts, one of 
which is occupied by the maharajah, the 
resident, the most distinguished visitors, 
and some of the bell-wethers of Bunkum- 
pore society. The other contains the rank 
and file, but even here there are gradations 
of precedence; and while the ladies who 
stand most upon their dignity secure seats 
as near the royal enclosure as possible, 
those who are less important, or have less 
confidence, gather towards the other end, 
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where, indeed, they have the best view 
of the racing, and generally succeed in 
having the best fun. 

One of the smartest of the smart in the 
station was a Certain Mrs. Fortescue, who, 
after the demise of an old, and, according 
to all accounts, a by-no-means-to-be-re- 
gretted husband, had come to Bunkum- 
pore to superintend the establishment of 
her bachelor brother, the remarkably well- 
paid chief justice of the native State. Still 
young and very good-looking, she had 
swooped down on the local circles as a 
social free-lance, had utterly ruined and 
shattered many old standing devotions, 
and had enrolled the male devotees among 
her own personal followers. Once at- 
tached to Mrs. Fortescue’s train, she did 
not easily lose her hold on a worshipper, 
fascinating some by her wit, some by her 
beauty, and some by her genuine kindness 
and good-nature. And that she really was 
fascinating and kind-hearted was proved 
by her popularity with women as ell as 
with men; for, except among those whose 
standards she had lowered—who were 
certainly bitter enough against her —no 
one was more sought after as a friend by 
matron and maid. 

Like every one else, I had fallen a vic- 
tim to her attractions, and, after having 
been for some months on the best of 
terms with her, I was now supposed, I 
presume on account of length of service, 
to be among her prime favorites, and I 
had, no doubt, quite my fair share of her 
countenance and her smiles. Of course I 
had been freely chaffed in the regiment 
about my constant attendance on the 
charming widow; but chaff made little 
impression, as I knew that my devotion 
was not of a very absorbing character, and 
though I believed she liked me well 
enough, I was not sufficiently conceited to 
think that she looked upon our intimacy, 
however Jrononcé it might appear to the 
outside world, as more than a very strong 
Indian flirtation. She had taken up a 
‘strong position in the stand, with her back 
against one of the pillars, and was, as 
usual, the centre of a very lively group, 
which was occupied in getting up a series 
of mild sweepstakes on the day’s racing. 

For a month past, I must now confess 
that I had felt quite a different kind of 
interestin another quarter. The wife and 
niece of the senior partner in Clover & 
Co., the shipping and general agency firm 
in Bombay, had come for change of air to 
Bunkumpore, and I had met them fre- 
quently. The aunt was not very interest- 
ing, but the niece was charming. All the 
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| bloom and freshness of a late arrival from 
England in her face, all the sweetness of 
an innocent and unsophisticated English 
girl in her manner, and all the grace and 
culture of an English home in her mind, 
made her very different from most of the 
spinsters of the station, whose very ac- 
centuated habits and rather free conversa- 
tion might be amusing, but were hardly 
permanently attractive. 

Mrs. Fortescue had taken the two ladies 
under her protection since their arrival, 
and they were now with her party, settling 
themselves down to make the most of the 
day’s pleasure and excitement. 

I was quite sure that Mrs, Fortescue 
was sufficiently sharp to have detected 
that I was égrzs with Kitty Clover, and I 
thought I traced a little malice in the way , 
she called to me, and said, ‘“ Now, Captain 
Wilmot, you must give me some of your 
valuable time. Everybody tells me that 
you think your horse is going to win the 
maharajah’s cup, and you must tell me if 
it is true, and whether I may safely back 
it to win. I don’t want to have to wear 
cleaned gloves for the rest of the year.” 

“] think Rufus has a pretty good 
chance,” I replied; “but there is nothing 
certain in racing, and I hope you have 
something better to depend on for your 
supply of gloves.” 

**Oh! old women like me have to look 
after every chance pretty carefully. I’m 
not like Miss Clover, who has all the 
world before her, and indeed” (this sotto 
voce) “has it, I think, at her feet already.” 

Mrs. Fortescue was evidently in a mis- 
chievous humor, so I thought it best to 
‘save’ myselfas quickly as possible, and 
responded energetically to an imaginary 
summons from a friend in the crowd be- 
low, after reminding the party that the 
—th had a tent in the stand enclosure, 
where five o’clock tea was to be found. 

The first race was being run as I got 
into the owners’ stand, away from femi- 
nine distractions ; but it had little interest 
for me, as no regimental horses were run- 
ning. Then camea handicap hurdle-race, 
which was run by all the most moderate 
screws in the station, most of which either 
fell or bolted, while the three that actually 
managed to get past the post were widely 
separated, though each of their riders 
flogged and worked his hands with all the 
air of performing in a close finish. 

The next race was to be the maharajah’s 
cup, and I spent a very excited half-hour 
in attending the preliminaries of Rufus’s 
performance. I was not fool enough to 
attempt to give any instructions myself, 
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but let my trainer do all the talking, though 
when Tom Ainslie had been jerked into 
the saddle, I could not help giving him a 
parting adjuration to do his best. 

One, two, three, four, five starters, in- 
cluding Rufus, filed out from the paddock, 
and galloped down the course. Certainly, 
so far, I did not see anything to be afraid 
of, and my horse looked as if he had them 
all at his mercy. They were trooping 
down to the starting-post, and 1 almost 
hoped that the Calcutta nag had gone 
wrong, and been scratched at the last 
minute. Nosuch luck, however. He had 
been saddled quietly at some outlying sta- 
bles, and I saw a big bay coming past the 
stand at the slowest possible pace that 
could be dignified by the name of a canter. 
Even so, however, I could see that he 
looked even more dangerous than I had 
expected; and as | caught my trainer’s 
eye, its expression was not very reassur- 
ing. 

The general, who always officiated as 
judge, was just stepping into his box, and 
said as he passed, “ Holloa, Wilmot! 
you're looking rather pale. I hope you’ve 
not been plunging. You’ve got the best 
of the chances, and I’ll look out sharp for 
your colors.” 

“ Thanks, general,” I replied; “I’m 
sure you won’t let your division be beaten 
from carelessness in your ‘lookout’;” 
and indeed I was sure that the kind- 
hearted old soldier’s best wishes were 
with me. 

I got my glasses out just as a very 
cracked tinkle of a bell announced that a 
start had been made. 

The field came sweeping past the stand, 
Rufus and the Calcutta horse lying third 
and fourth. Both were going very strong 
and well, and though their riders evidently 
paid more attention to each other than to 
the rest of the competitors, I fancied 
Rufus had a little the best of it. Round 
the end of the course, up the hill, the 
pace slackened a little; but the steam was 
put on again on the further side, and we 
could see that no one was losing any 
time. Rufus and his enemy had now only 
one horse in front of them, but neither 
seemed to have much advantage. At the 
last turn of the course, before they came 
into the straight run in, the race was lost 
to sight behind some rocks ; but when the 
horses again appeared, Rufus was leading, 
with the Calcutta horse about half a 


length behind. The remainder had been 
killed by the pace, and were quite out of 


it. At the distance Songster’s rider made 
his effort, came level with Rufus, but no 
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further, and the two came thundering 
along neck and neck. Tom Ainslie sat 
perfectly still, and I was sure he felt that 
he could shake off the other at the finish. 
I thought the race was as good as won, 
when a wretched pariah dog, excited prob- 
ably by the noise, made a dash on to the 
course. Rufus, who was next the rails, 
saw him, swerved to one side, crossed his 
legs, and made a peck. He was in his 
stride again in a moment, but it was too 
late. He had lost nearly two lengths, and 
though he made a gallant struggle, and 
Tom Ainslie did all for him that a jockey 
could do, he could not get to the front 
in time, and the general’s verdict was, 
*“ Beaten half a length.” 

I did feel disgusted. Such a crushing 
bit of ill fortune. That ill-fated dog, how 
I anathematized it; and I was not made 
more happy by Tom Ainslie saying, as I 
accompanied him into the paddock, “I 
had the race safe till the horse swerved, 
and even then I could have won, if we’d 
had another fifty yards to travel.” 

There was nothing to do but to look as 
pleasant as possible under the circum- 
stances, and hope for better luck another 
time. 

Evidently a whiskey-and-soda was both 
desirable and allowable, so I made my 
way to our tent, whither I found every- 
body thronging in search of tea and gos- 
sip. The first people I encountered were 
Mrs. Fortescue and her party; and I cer- 
tainly could not complain of want of 
sympathy with my misfortunes. “ Pity is 
akin to love;” and though the losing a 
race invokes only a modified form of pity, 
I thought Miss Clover’s expressions of 
sorrow had more of sincerity and feeling 
than her mere words conveyed, I know 
that I shook off my troubles tolerably 
successfully under her sweet influence, 
and passed the remainder of the afternoon 
with her very pleasantly indeed. Mrs. 
Fortescue had the adjutant-general of the 
presidency army in close attendance, so I 
had a fair excuse for not attaching myself 
to her as much as usual, But she was, 
not a woman to overlook any defection 
from her service which she had not directly 
sanctioned, and she made a most un- 
doubted moue for my benefit, as she drove 
away from the stand, having been care- 
fully tucked in to her carriage by her gen- 
eral, while I was devoting myself to Miss 
Clover and her aunt. 


One of the most important features of 
the Bunkumpore race week was the annual 
ball given by the European cavalry regi 
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ment at the station on the last day, by 
means of which we polished off all arrears 
of social civilities which were due from us 
to the local society. Neglected attend- 
ances at the very dull “at homes” given 
by the Burra Mem Sahibs of the canton- 
ment, evasions of stiff dinner-parties, ab- 
sence from the ladies’ assemblages at the 
lawn-tennis ground in favor of the purely 
masculine delights of rackets at the club 
—all our social misdeeds and shortcom- 
ings of the year — were wiped out by the 
devotion and hospitality of this one festi- 
val; and when it was over, we were 
whitewashed from old sins, and started 
upon another year with a renewed good 
character amongst the matrons and spin- 
sters who had been entertained so freely. 
And even the most hypercritical person 
must have been forced to admit that our 
balls left nothing to be desired, that no 
essential quality was wanting, and that 
there was a finish about all the arrange- 
ments which could only be expected from 
a set of men who had unlimited supplies 
of the best appliances to work upon, and 
were little hampered by considerations of 
expense. 

Let us in spirit squeeze ourselves in 
the front seat of the carriage, between the 
two cheery daughters of Sir Christopher 
Lightbob, the much-bemedalled general 
commanding the division, and arrive at the 
scene of festivity. 

As the fat Madrassee coachman turns 
the two slapping Australian horses off the 
maidan, down the road that leads to the 
mess compound, we dash between double 
lines of flaring torches, held high by white- 
clad natives, while the compound itself is 
quite sufficiently illuminated by many 
colored Chinese lanterns, distributed at 
every point where a lantern can be fixed. 

At the main entrance to the mess-house, 
the smartest of Hussar guards of honor 
presents arms, while the regimental band 
plays a salute, and the officers of the 
—th, with the grizzled colonel at their 
head, stand ready to receive their guests. 
‘The party are greeted with much em- 
pressement, and the ladies are handed 
into an improvised bower, where two of 
the best looking among the sergeants’ 
wives superintend pins, combs, and hair- 
brushes, and aid in shaking out and re- 
arranging the plumage of the fair ones. 

Lady Lightbob is solemnly escorted by 
the colonel to a comfortable position at 
the end of the dancing-room, from which 
she can command the scene of the more 
active operations, and at the same time 
glance right and left into the adjoining 
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rooms, which may present objects of inter- 
est to her inquiring eye. But though, 
from this post of vantage, she will doubt- 
less see much in the course of the evening 
which will afford a theme for subsequent 
disquisition, it must not be supposed that 
all the most interesting incidents of the 
ball will pass before her gaze. We are 
not in chilly Europe, where the nights 
are few on which even the hardiest consti- 
tutions dare to expose themselves to the 
night air; but outside the mess bungalow 
an Asiatic moon is smiling serenely on a 
land where the calm, soft air is scented 
with the warm fragrance of tropical plants, 
and woos with its tender kiss all who are 
wearied and heated with dance or revel, 
to enjoy its delights. 

Every officer in a regiment has an 
equipment of two or three tents, and 
these are all arranged in the compound ; 
comfortably carpeted, supplied with chairs 
and sofas, and just sufficiently lighted to 
offer the most tempting opportunities for 
causeries &@ deux,— opportunities which 
will be very freely utilized at the —th’s 
entertainment, though, as tent walls do 
not offer much resistance to the passage 
of sound, they must be conducted in the 
lowest of whispers, and possibly lose none 
of their charm on that account. 

Another rattle of presented arms and 
another salute tell of the resident’s ar- 
rival; and carriage after carriage — ba- 
rouche, brougham, dog-cart, down to the 
humble bullock-gharry —discharge their 
loads in quick succession. The rooms are 
filled, the band plays the opening bars of 
an initiatory waltz, and the fun begins. 

Yes, the fun begins. But I don’t sup- 
pose that anybody is so innocent as to 
think that even the best arranged ball is 
all fun from beginning to end. We, at 
any rate, who were the entertainers, had 
perforce many duty dances to get through 
before we could relapse into idleness or 
venture to give ourselves up to real en- 
joyment with the partners whom each 
found most to his taste. 

Besides the great official dames of local 
light and leading whose position claimed 
attention, there were many others, not 
very amusing or interesting in themselves, 
who could not be neglected by the officers 
of the —th in society. The Scotch sur- 
geon — areal good fellow, to whom many 
of us had been indebted for assiduous 
attention and the tenderest sympathy — 
had two plain and rather dull sisters, whom 
we all made a point of dancing with. The 
daughters of the district official in the 
wilds of the province, who had beer so 
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kind and accommodating to the shikarris 
of the regiment in their expeditions after 
big game, had come to Bunkumpore for 
the race week; and though they did not 
shine in a ballroom, they received a far 
greater amount of attention than many of 
the local young ladies, who considered 
themselves much smarter and more fash- 
ionable. 

Then there was a French lady —the 
wife of the juge d’instruction at one of the 
few remaining French settlements on the 
south coast — for whom much social inter- 
est had been made by the resident, but 
whose insatiable curiosity and very far 
from polished manners had made her a 
béte noire to the officers of the —th. On 
this particular occasion she distinguished 
herself, after inspecting our cosy arrange- 
ments for conversation in the small tents, 
by regretting loudly that she did not un- 
derstand English —not that she did not 
find plenty of people who could commu- 
nicate with her in her own language, but, 
as she said, “ Je voudrais bien entendre ce 
qu’on dit dans les bosquets.” 

In the early part of the evening I had 
done my fair share of active duty by these 
and others, finishing by escorting Mrs. 
Crabbie, the station magistrate’s wife, to 
the supper-tent. Beyond giving me rather 
plainly to understand that she considered 
that she should have had the attentions of, 
at least, a field-officer instead of a humble 
captain, she had not shown herself so dis- 
agreeable as she had the general reputa- 
tion of being; and under the influence of 
much food, and, I may say, a correspond- 
ing amount of fluid, she had condescended 
to tell me that it was a really good ball, 
and the officers were very attentive, so we 
parted on the best of terms. 

Having performed my public duties, I 
was at last at leisure to turn my attention 
to my own private affairs, which indeed 
required rather delicate handling. I was 
quite sufficiently impressed with the truth 
that “it is well to be off with the old love 
before you are on with the new,” and 
though my allegiance to Mrs. Fortescue 
hardly rose to the dignity of an “ old love,” 
I still felt that, if 1 cherished any hopes 
of winning Kitty Clover, I must withdraw 
from all devotion, however formal and 
meaningless, at other shrines. 

When Kitty first arrived that evening, 
I managed to secure her for the first after- 
supper waltz and two others later in the 
programme, while I hoped that, if all 
went well through the evening, all the 
sweet indefiniteness of extra dances would 
of right be mine. Supper was over at 
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last, as far as my duties were concerned. 
Kitty had been properly looked after by 
Skeffington, who was too much absorbed 
in bachelor pursuits to cause me any 
alarm by his attentions, and we prepared 
to take advantage of the comparative 
emptiness of the room, where the crowd 
had been much thinned by the opening of 
the supper-tent. 

I dare say almost every one who may 
honor me by reading of my experiences 
has, once at least, perhaps oftener, enjoyed 
a waltz with some one with whom he or 
she has just arrived at that delightful bor- 
der-land between intimacy and affection, 
when the moments are all rosy-tinged by 
the gradual dawn of intense sympathy, 
and life seems, for a time at least, a 
golden dream. Well, all this was true 
in our case, and I believe that both of us 
felt that something might soon be said 
which would alter the current of two 
lives. 

As we moved in rhythm to the last dy- 
ing bars of the “*Schénen Blauen Donau,” 
Mrs. Fortescue passed us dancing with 
the colonel, who, I was pretty sure, was 
anathematizing the whole position, and 
longing for the hour when he could turn 
in and forget our guests in peaceful slum- 
bers. Todo him justice, he concealed his 
feelings bravely, and waltzed well enough 
to satisfy even a lady so exigeante as his 
partner. 

As we two couples glided past each 
other, Mrs, Fortescue caught my eye over 
the colonel’s shoulder, and said, “ After 
this dance.” 

“ What was that she said to you?” said 
Kitty, in a tone in which I could detect the 
least symptom of pique. 

“Oh, I promised to show her our ball 
arrangements, as she is on the committee 
of the station ball next week.” I was 
horribly disgusted at being let in in such 
away. In the first place, I had promised 
myself a delightful ten minutes with Kitty 
after the dance was over. Then this con- 
fidential form of communication seemed 
to mean a great deal more than the mere 
value of the words, and I had no idea of 
being ordered about in such an imperative 
manner, as if I was on such terms with 
any woman as to be obliged to obey her 
slightest whisper. To catch me in sucha 
way was to give meno chance of escape 
either, and altogether I wished myself well 
out of the business. 

There was an unmistakable pout on 
Kitty’s face as I deposited her with her 
chaperon; and I felt that the amari ali- 
guid had been decidedly dropped into my 
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pleasures as I turned away to look for 
Mrs. Fortescue. 

“You'll find Mrs. Fortescue in the ve- 
randah, Wilmot,” said the colonel, whom I 
met mopping his face after his exertions. 
“She asked me to tell you she would wait 
for you there.” 

I hoped we might accomplish our inter- 
view in the publicity of the verandah, 
where so many couples were passing and 
repassing, that there was no chance of any 
overt display of emotion; but I was not 
to get off so easily. She jumped up as I 
approached, and said, “ Now take me to 
some quiet place. I want to have a seri- 
ous talk with you.” We strolled into the 
compound, passing several of the small 
tents, the murmur of conversation from 
which told that they were occupied. At 
last we came to a vacant one, and took 
possession of the two low chairs which it 
contained. 

“‘ Now, Bobbie, you had better confess, 
and try to explain your goings-on.” 

“My dear Mrs. Fortescue rg 

“You used to call me Clara.” 

“« My dear Clara, then, what do you want 
me to confess ?” 

“What are you doing with that Clover 
girl?” 

“TI think Miss Clover is very charming.” 

“So charming that you are going to 


marry her?” 
“1 am not engaged to Miss Clover.” 
“Oh, I dare say. But you very soon 


will be. Now, look here, Master Bobbie. 
I don’t think you have behaved quite 
fairly tome. Haven't you been sitting in 
my pocket for ever so long, and trying to 
make me believe that you are very fond of 
me?” 

“T always thought you everything that 
is nice and kind, and naturally I took every 
opportunity of enjoying your society.” 

“That’s all very well; and now you 
want to drop me quietly and enjoy some- 
body else’s society.” 

“ My dear Mrs. Fortescue 

“ There, that showsit. Mrs. Fortescue 
again. Now I don’t intend you to drop 
me quietly like that, at your good-will and 
pleasure. You shan’t go an inch further 
with Kitty Clover without my permission, 
and J don’t think I will give it. I think 
I'll put a spoke in your wheel, my friend, 
and then J shall drop you.” 

I felt that there was quite sufficient 
truth in what Mrs. Fortescue had said to 
put me completely in her power, if she 
chose to assert it; but I was not going to 
lose my chance of winning Kitty without 
an effort, and I made up my mind that 
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that effort should take the form of an hon- 
est appeal to Mrs. Fortescue’s kindness 
and good-nature, which I hoped were suffi- 
ciently great to condone my misconduct, 
and to make her a friendly partisan in- 
stead of an active enemy. 

“Clara, won’t you hear what I have to 
say? I will confess to you that Iam more 
than fond of Miss Clover, and I hope she 
likes me a little. It ought not tobe much 
to ask you to forgive me for having ad- 
mired you, for you know that nobody can 
meet you without admiring you, and I 
never thought that you considered me 
more than one of a number of your wor- 
shippers. Do be kind to me, and, shall I 
say, Kitty?” 

“Well, you have put it very prettily, 
and I am not going to be hard upon you. 
I did, perhaps, think that you were nicer 
than the other boys, and I may have liked 
you better than most of them. However, 
it’s all over now. I’m going to be your 
very good friend in the future, and per- 
haps I'll even help you with Kitty Clover. 
She’s a dear little girl, and you must be 
very good to her. Now, Bobbie, you’ve 
got out of one scrape very easily. Mind 
you don’t get into any more.” 

“Clara, you are an angel of goodness, 
and I shall never forget you.” 

“ Now don’t talk nonsense. 
cious! take care of the snake 

“Snake! where is it?” 

“There; close to you. Don’t you see 
its eyes?” and she started back, pointing 
to the side of mychair, I jumped up, too, 
for a cobra is nota pleasant fertium guid 
in a £é¢e-d-téte and in the dim light of the 
Chinese lantern, at this period of the even- 
ing very faint and flickering, objects were 
barely discernible. 

“Why, it’s moved. It’s something on 
your hand.” I looked down, and saw what 
had caused the alarm. It was the red 
sparkle of the two rubies on my ring; and 
indeed they might easily have been taken 
for a snake’s eyes glaring upon our col- 
loquy. 

“It’s only a ring I bought from a dox- 
wallah yesterday. I’m sosorry you were 
alarmed.” 

“How stupid of me! Never mind. 
Take me back to the ballroom now, and 
mind you behave yourself for the future.” 

The best of the evening was, I hoped, 
yet to come, and I went to claim another 
dance from Kitty, with the full intention 
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| of putting our mutual affairs on such a 
footing that it would be difficult for any: 
thing to come between us again. She, 

| like myself, was only just coming in from 
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the compound, where she had been with 
Skeffy, who whispered in my ear as I led 
her away, *“ You have put your foot in it 
nicely, my boy. Look out for squalls.” 

This was not a pleasant warning, and I 
could not think what he meant. I was 
soon to be enlightened, however. As I 
turned towards the dancing-room, Kitty 
said, in a very stiff tone, “I don’t wish to 
dance, Captain Wilmot, and I will not de- 
tain you many minutes. Please come into 
the verandah,” 

Everybody was dancing, and we had the 
place to ourselves, when she went on hur- 
riedly, “I’m very sorry that I could not 
help hearing some of your conversation 
with Mrs. Fortescue just now, as I was in 
the next tent with Mr. Skeffington. I 
heard you calling her Clara once or twice, 
and you told-her that she was an angel, 
and that you would neverforget her, I— 
I congratulate you very much, and 
please take me back to my aunt at once.” 

“ My dear Miss Clover, you are really 
mistaken. Do stay and let me explain.” 

“No, no. Mr. Skeffington heard you 
too. You need not explain anything. I 


must go back now.” 

I was in despair; but even yet I might 
have had an opportunity of forcing an ex- 
planation and putting everything right 


before we parted, if Mrs. Crabbie had not 
come suddenly round the corner with a 
very flushed face, and bearing down upon 
me said, — 

“ Really, Captain Wilmot, I cannot com- 
pliment you officers on your arrangements 
for the comfort of your guests. I went to 
get my wraps just now, and find that my 
shawl has been mislaid or given to some 
one else — a real Rampur Chudder too. I 
dare say one of these minxes in the cloak- 
room knows more about it than she likes 
to tell. You must come with me at once 
and find it for me.” 

This was the culmination of bad luck. 
I had to leave Kitty, still unpacified, and 
go off with this horrid old woman, who 
had herself the general reputation in the 
cantonment of making profitable ex- 
changes of garments on occasions like the 
present, if the guardians were not very 
wide awake. Of course, when we did 
arrive at the cloak-room, we found her 
shawl without the smallest difficulty, and 
I at last packed her off, still muttering 
something about military carelessness. 

But it was then too late. I caught a 
glimpse of Kitty and her aunt driving out 
of the compound, and was left to meditate 
upon my misfortunes. I had no heart to 
join the circle of choice spirits who were 
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gathering to enjoy an arriére souper after 
the departure of our guests, and, cursing 
my fate, betook myself moodily to my 
bungalow. As I undressed and turned in, 
I laid my ring on the table, and could 
have sworn that there was almost a living 
look in the two rubies as they sparkled in 
the light of the solitary lamp which my 
servant had left in my bedroom. 


“ Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve 
of care” was nearly wooed that night in 
vain; but eventually I passed into a 
blessed forgetfulness of the misfortunes of 
the day. With the morning, when my 
servant woke me to consciousness by 
bringing me my early cup of tea, the full 
memory of my mischances came back in 
all its bitterness. I had certainly found 
myself the exception which proved the 
rule of the old proverb, “ Heureux en jeu, 
malheureux en amour.” 

My love and my gambling had been 
most unhappy, and I leave it to any of my 
readers, who have felt the pangs of disap- 
pointment in either, to conceive what I 
suffered from a simultaneous defeat in 
both. 

The money that I owed could be paid, 
of course, but very few captains of horse 
can pay up £500 without feeling it; and I 
ruefully thought that some of my expenses 
for a year or two must;be curtailed to pro- 
cure such a sum of ready money. What 
an idiot I had been! and yet, after all, I 
could not quite convince myself that I 
had really been such an idiot. It was 
certainly not wise to have risked losing so 
large a sum, but my speculation was not 
in itself imprudent; and if it had not been 
for a piece of ill fortune which could not 
be guarded against, I should have been 
pluming myself on my sagacity. What 
really sickened me was the state of my 
affairs with Kitty Clover. I had not real- 
ized before how much I was wrapped up 
in her, and the cursed contretemps of last 
night seemed to shatter all my hopes. 

While I was thus moodily meditating, I 
heard the rattle of hoofs, and saw Skeffing- 
ton cantering his tat up to the door, fol- 
lowed by a panting syce with a jool over 
his arm. Skeffy chucked the reins to 
his follower, who squatted down in front 
of the little nag, @ 7’/ndien, and proceeded 
to solace himself after his exertion with a 
portion of betel from the never-failing 
little box which lies concealed in the folds 
of the garment of every Hindoo. 

“ Well, old boy, you’re not very chirpy 
this morning, I should think. You hada 
disastrous day yesterday. That defeat of 
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old Rufus was a facer, and, Lord, how you 
put your foot in it with Miss Clover, whom 
we all thought you were so sweet upon, 
though it was too bad of you to be carrying 
on so strong with Mrs. Fortescue all the 
time. I did my best to take Miss Clover 
away when we heard your voices in the 
next tent, but I don’t think she quite 
twigged the situation; and she would not 
move till it was too late, and we had heard 
you swearing eternal devotion to Mrs F., 
or something like it.” 

“Oh, Skeffy, you’re all abroad about 
what really happened last night. 
whole thing was a confounded mistake all 
through. Mrs. Fortescue and I are only 
the best of friends. I told her all about 
Miss Clover and she promised to help 
me. It’s a pity that everything I said was 
not heard, instead of only a word here and 
there.” 

“Your words here and there were suffi- 
ciently impressive anyway, Wilmot; and 
though I'll believe what you say, as I’ve 
no personal interest in your affections, I 
doubt whether Miss Clover will be quite 
as easily convinced.” 

“What a Job’s comforter you are, 
Skeffy! It’s enough to make one mad 


to see you sitting there wagging your head, 
and making everything out as bad as pos- 


sible. Do try to make some reasonable 
suggestion, or let’s talk of something else 
if you have nothing pleasant to say.” 

“ Indeed, I have heard that women cool 
down sometimes wonderfully after they 
have been put out. Perhaps something 
may happen to make Miss Clover think 
rather better of you than she probably 
does at present. In any case the best 
thing you can do is to let things slide for 
a day or two. If you don’t show in society 
for a bit, you may get the credit of being 
a little ashamed of yourself; and if you 
are not seen with Mrs. Fortescue, you 
can’t be supposed to be much devoted to 
her.” 

“Well, I hope you may be right. It 
won’t be very difficult, under the circum- 
stances, to keep myself pretty quiet. I 
don’t feel as if I had the heart to speak to 
anybody.” 

“Don’t be so down-hearted, man. 
Things will come all right, never fear. I 
want to know whether you will ride my 
grey horse in a small regimental paper- 
chase this afternoon. Mat. Langham and 
another of the Australian trainers will cut 
in with us and bring a couple of smartish 
nags. I want to see how my horses go in 
goodish company, and if you’ll ride the 
grey I'll ride the brown. A gallop will do 
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you good. There will be only our own 
fellows, and no outsiders but Langham 
and his friend.” 

Perhaps some of my readers may not 
know what a paper-chase, as managed in 
India, is. It is not every cantonment in 
our Eastern empire which rejoices in the 
possession of even a “ bobbery” pack of 
hounds with which to hunt the wily jackal, 
and some form of chase has to be organ- 
ized which may give the possibility of a 
gallop across country, and furnish some 
outlet, however small, to the equestrian 
and sporting instincts of English men and 
women. This is generally done by a 
paper-trail being laid from a place of meet- 
ing, over a sufficiently broken country, till 
it finds an end at some hospitable tent or 
bungalow, where the field, who have fol- 
lowed it at a very mild pace, are comforted 
after their exertions by a morning chota 
hazri or an afternoon tea. 

But this form of paper-chase is a social 
function, adapted to the capabilities of 
each hack and pony, which daily carries 
its male or female owner to “eat the air” 
constitutionally, and lacks sufficient ex- 
citement to commend itself altogether to 
people who, like my brother officers of 
the gallant — th, own really good horses, 
and like to give them a chance of showing 
what they can do. These bolder spirits 
arrange, for their private diversion, paper- 
chases with the v6/e of the paper left out, 
in which the affair resolves itself into a 
race over a flagged-out jumping course, a 
steeplechase in everything but the name. 

To take part in such an amusement as 
this had been Skeffy’s proposal, and I was 
only too glad to agree to it, as it seemed, 
at any rate, to promise enough action and 
excitement to take me out of my own 
gloomy thoughts for a short time. 

“ All right,” I said. “ Bring the grey 
round here in time, and we'll jog over to 
the course together.” 

The day passed. There was nothing to 
be done but the most ordinary routine 
regimental duty. Even the most exigeant 
commanding officers respect human weak- 
ness sufficiently to order no unnecessary 
work for the day after a regimental ball. 
I believe that there was generally a great 
exposition of sleep in most of the bun: 
galowsinour lines. I must confess that [, 
for one, had an extra siesta, after I had 
managed to get into that philosophical 
frame of mind when one’s troubles are re- 
garded as things past and irrevocable, and 
there is a faint dawning of hope on the 
mental horizon. 

Five o’clock in the afternoon brought 
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Skeffy with the nags. The paper-chase 
had been timed for 5.30, so that we might 
ride in the cool of the departing day, and 
we had between two and three miles to 
cover before getting to the rendezvous. I 
had not before seen the grey horse that I 
was to ride, as he was a new purchase of 
Skeffy’s. He was very taking-looking, 
nearly sixteen hands high, with all the 
best blood of Australia coursing in his 
veins. His sire, old Snowdrop, had won 
the Melbourne cup, and his dam’s pedi- 
gree was nearly equally pure ; at least so 
said the dealer from whom he had been 
bought, and his appearance bore out the 
tale of his high descent. He seemed a 
little wanting in condition, however; but 
this was hardly to be wondered at, as he 
had not been landed more than a couple 
of months. As I got on his back it could 
not be doubted that his manners were per- 
fect, as he shook his game, lean head, and 
bent his graceful neck at the first touch of 
the rein, without, at the same time, giving 
that slight premonitory arch of the back, 
which is the habit of so many Walers 
when first mounted, and which too often, 
initiates a buck or two, playful perhaps, 
but sufficiently discomposing and disagree- 
able even to a practised horseman. 
Quietly we made our way through the 


regimental horse lines, where the men 
were just turning out for evening stables, 
and then got on the long stretch of sandy 
waste which lay between us and the great 
tank, round the edge of which the paper- 


chase course had been laid out. What a 
glorious evening it was! and as we can- 
tered along, how our spirits rose, as they 
never fail to rise when a man is on a well- 
bred horse, and he thrills with all the 
pride and joy of controlling the noblest 
and kindest of animals. The declining 
sun threw a golden glow over the plain; 
while the purple shade cast by a solitary 
mass of grey rocks, and the dark green of 
one or two small mango /ofes, stood out in 
picturesque contrast. As we passed over 
a crest of rising ground we saw the placid 
sheet of the tank spread before us, edged 
with feathery palms and emerald-green 
paddy-fields on the further side; while a 
broad belt of less vivid green on the 
nearer bank showed where the waters had 
ebbed during the hot weather and left 
some sparse vegetation on the damp soil. 
Some made-up fences showed black 
against this green belt, each marked with 
two little red flags; and in the distance, 
near a native village, we could distinguish 
a small group of horsemen, evidently wait- 
ing for the fun to begin. 





We bustled along, joining company en 
route with one or two other laggards, and 
made our way to the village, from a spot 
near which we knew that the start was to 
be made. 

The meet was not as bright or dandy- 
looking as the collection at a cover-side at 
home ; but if rather seedy shooting-jackets 
and pot-hats took the place of pink coats 
and shiny castors, no one could deny that 
the horsemen were a very sporting and 
workman-like looking lot, and that their 
steeds were as much like business as 
themselves, 

I have already told something about my 
mount. Skeffy was riding a brown, about 
15.2, whose rather plain head and substan- 
tial general appearance did not show quite 
so much quality as Snowdrop’s offspring, 
but the great muscular quarters promised 
unusual jumping power. It was full of 
condition, and even if it would probably 
fail in speed for a short spurt, it looked 
like staying for a week at its own pace, if 
necessary. 

Maberly, one of our majors, whose rep- 
utation as an artist in the pigskin was as 
widely spread as the quarters of British 
cavalry, or indeed of the British army at 
home and abroad, was riding an extraordi- 
narily clever pony, which could be trusted 
to get quickly over any obstacle how- 
ever serious, and under his light weight, 
would not be left very far behind in a 
struggle across country in any company 
however good. 

Mat. Langham was on a well-known old 
steeplechaser, which, if it had not won the 
most distinguished laurels on the Indian 
turf, had paid his expenses well by pick- 
ing up many minor stakes, and was gener- 
ally supposed to be a very reliable trial 
horse for his master’s stable. 

But the horse that we all took most in- 
terest in was a ragged-looking chestnut, 
whose mysterious character had been 
much discussed in sporting circles at 
Bunkumpore, and which had never ap- 
peared in public on a race-course. It had 
been in Langham’s stable for some months, 
but was supposed to be a little uncertain 
in its temper, and indeed Langham had 
been sufficiently communicative to say 
that he wanted to see whether it would try 
in company, and that he was going to let 
it go round our paper-chase course with 
us for that end. 

Of course we knew well enough that 
though the chestnut might gallop with us, 
we were not likely to get much inkling of 
its real powers, and that, whether it did 
its best or took things very easy, we should 
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not be much the wiser. Still we hoped to 
pick up some small item of information 
about it, which might be of use on a future 
day when it appeared on a race-course. 

Its rider was a typical Australian jockey, 
long, thin, with sloping shoulders and 
sallow, beardless face. His head crowned 
with a battered wideawake, his body clad 
in a well-worn tweed jacket of which he 
had outgrown the sleeves, and his legs in 
a pair of equally parsimonious-looking 
cord trousers, bound with a strap under 
each knee. But this queer figure had 
won his spurs as a horseman over the 
fearful steeple-chase courses of Australia, 
and had been brought to India especially 
to ride Langham’s dark horse. There 
was no mistaking the calm, determined 
look on his shrewd face, and the perfect 
understanding which he had at once es- 
tablished with his mount. 

Two or three brother officers, on ani- 
mals more or less estimable, completed 
the assemblage, while the spectators were 
confined to two sporting, non-commis- 
sioned officers of the —th, who had ridden 
out to see the paper-chase on their tats, 
and a small group of the inhabitants of 
the village, who were squatted near their 
dwellings, looking on and probably won- 
dering at the eccentricities of the sa- 
hibs. 

Maberly, who generaliy took the lead in 
all sporting arrangements, after giving a 
look round to see if any one else was com- 
ing, reminded us that we were burning 
daylight, and that we should ride in the 
dark if we did not start soon. 

We gave a final look to our bridles and 
girths, and formed up more or less in line. 
Maberly gave the word “ Go!” and off we 
started. No one. put on much pace at 
first, but we cantered easily up to the first 
fence, which we knew was an in-and-out, 
across a rather deep-cut road leading to 
the village. One great comfort we en- 
joyed, plenty of room to ride as we liked. 
With such a small party there was no 
hustling, and each could choose his own 
place. I pulled the grey together, and 
found, as we negotiated the road, that he 
was what an Irishman would call “an in- 
tricate, lepped one,” never putting a foot 
wrong. Ali got over successfully but one 
of my brother officers, whose horse had 
managed to put his foot in a rut and came 
down. No harm was done, however, and 
a glance behind showed him struggling 
again into his saddle. We were now on 
ground which was the best of going, and 
we could sit down and ride with confidence. 
A built-up clay wall, between four and five 
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feet high, showed itself in our front, loom- 
ing very big, as the setting sun was behind 
it. We all raced at it, and I felt the grey 
bound over it like a deer, lighting witha 
soft thud on the further side. The other 
horses did the same, with the exception 
of Maberly’s pony, which seemed nearly 
to stop when it arrived at the obstacle, 
and then threw itself over with short 
bound almost like a buck. On we went 
and still on. Nearly every fence was a 
narrow bank or wall, some with ditches, 
some without, and as both take off and 
landing were always sound and _ trust- 
worthy, there was nothing to think of but to 
sit down and do our best. The grey had 
undoubtedly a turn of speed, and began to 
draw away from the regimental horses, 
but I could not manage to shake off 
the ragged chestnut. As we left every 
fence behind, there it was still lying level, 
and apparently lollopping along in the 
easiest and most collected manner, “I 
must try to find out what you are worth, 
my friend,” I thought, and a naughty 
spirit of emulation began to rise within 
me. We had still about a mile and a half 
to travel, and it would go hard if I did not 
manage to cut him down soon if it was to 
be done at all. I caught hold of my horse 
and set him going his fastest. We posi- 
tively seemed to be dying through the air, 
and each jump as it came was taken in one 
stride, apparently almost withous an extra 
effort. To no purpose. The chestnut 
still kept level, though I think it also was 
about doing its best. We were coming to 
the water-jump. Twelve feet of open 
water with a small, bushed-up fence on the 
taking off side. Down we came at it to- 
gether, stride for stride. The grey rose, 
and I saw the blue gleam flit below us as 
we swooped across. We seemed to land 
all right, when something failed. The 
earth rose up to meet me, and I felt a 
numbing shock. When I regained con- 
sciousness, I found myself lying on the 
ground with Skeffington supporting my 
head, while Maberly was wiping my face 
with a handkerchief wetted with the rather 
muddy fluid from the water-jump. Lang- 
ham was holding the grey, which had a 
head and chest plastered with mud, and 
was looking very blown and scared. I 
must have been knocked out of time for a 
minute or two, as the paper-chase had evi- 
dently been stopped, and everybody wore 
an air of concern. I felt very sick and 
faint as I tried to get up. 

“Take it easy, old man,” said Skeffy, 
“you've had rather a crumpler, and we’ve 











sent for the mess ¢onga to take you home. 
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Che grey was a bit done when he came to 
the water, and slipped upon landing. Just 
take a mouthful of this,” and a cup was 
put to my lips. It was weak whiskey and 
water, and the draught revived me a great 
deal, only to impress upon me that I was 
remarkably stiff and sore allover. I tried 
to pick up my hat, which was lying by my 
side, and found my left arm helpless. 
Everybody was very sympathetic, my arm 
was put into an improvised sling, and I 
was helped into the ¢onga, which had car- 
ried some drinks to the place where the 
paper-chase was to have finished, and 
which had now been brought up to the 
scene of my accident. A sfonga is a vehi- 
cle more practical than comfortable at the 
best of times, and my drive home was very 
far from pleasant, bumping in my disabled 
state over a very rough track, in which 
every separate rut and hole seemed to 
assert itself in a most aggressive man- 
ner. 

Our excellent surgeon was already at 
my bungalow when we arrived. “Eh, 
Wilmot, man! I thought I would have 
you in my hands sooner or later. You 
laddies are just terribly reckless. Come 
away in here and lie down on the sofa till 
I have a look at you.” 

Skeffy’s friendly support aided my still 
very shaky footsteps, and I was quickly 
taken out of my clothes and boots, and 
stretched out for old MacTavish’s exami- 
nation. 

“Well, my man, you’ve got off very easy 
this time,” he said at length. “ You’ve 
broken nothing at all, but your shoulder 
is dislocated. 1’ll put that all right ina 
minute. Make your mind easy. I’ll not 
hurt you much.” 

As I knew this was a consolatory form 
of speech which an operator always em- 
ploys when he is about to put you to the 
acutest agony, I did not feel altogether 
happy ; and when MacTavish took his coat 
off and then removed one of his very use- 
ful boots, revealing a massive foot clad in 
a stout grey knitted stocking, my spirit 
rather sank within me at these unusual and 
rather ominous preparations. 

He sat down opposite me, and, putting 
his stockinged foot into the armpit of the 
injured arm, he took hold of my hand, and 
with the leverage of his leg stretched my 
arm to the fullest extent, and, giving it a 
slight turn, I felt the displaced joint slip 
into its socket. 

The operation was in itself not particu- 
larly pleasant, but I really think the worst 
of it was a pang in my hand from Mac- 
Tavish’s muscular and determined grip. 
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“ Confound it, doctor!” I said, “ you’ve 
driven something into my hand.” 

He looked to see what he had done. 
“ Eh, laddie, laddie! if ye will deck your- 
self with bonny things like this, you'll find 
they’ll bring trouble sometimes,” and he 
pulled off my ruby ring, of which the 
stones had been jammed by his grasp into 
the next finger. 

Ramasawmy, who had been holding the 
lamp during the operation, poked his head 
forward, and said, “ That what I done tell 
master. That ring always bringing bad 
luck.” 

“Stop your havers,” said MacTavish, 
as he deftly swathed my shoulder in band- 
ages; “your master’s had enough bad 
luck for one day anyway. Now, Wilmot, 
my man, you'll just get into your bed, and 
you'll bide quiet there till I tell you to get 
up. You’ve hada fine shake, and you're 
not going to be allowed to run the risk of 
fever.” 

I did not pass a very comfortable night, 
as my arm was bandaged up, | was a good 
deal bruised, and, with my bodily infirmi- 
ties, my mental troubles had returned in 
full force. The Indian noises of the night 
also, which are little regarded when a man 
is strong and well, were perfectly mad- 
dening in my shattered state. Why should 
there have been such a prolonged festival 
in the neighboring Hindoo part of the 
cantonment, which involved such a con- 
tinuous charivari of pipes and tom-toms ? 
Why should the king-crow, locally known 
as the Scotch nightingale, have done his 
best to make night hideous with his dis- 
cordant chatter? And why—oh, why! 
— should my native servants have held a 
“tabak’s parliament” in the back prem- 
ises till the small hours, discussing the 
follies and weaknesses of master, in the 
lowest of tones it is true, but even then in- 
expressibly irritating in their unceasing 
and fitful murmur? 

But there is an end of everything. At 
last “ morn broadened on the borders of 
the dark,” the night-prowling mosquito 
retired to rest for the day, driven away by 
the cool air of sunrise, which flowed grate- 
fully through the bungalow, and, with 
Ramasawmy’s assistance, I managed to 
get to the sofa in my sitting-room. Sleep 
asserted itself, and | dropped off into an 
easy and refreshing doze. 

‘“ Master at home?” woke me up. An 
early visitor was hailing my peon, who was 
going through his daily task of dusting in 
the verandah. I heard the reply, — 





“Master sick. Doctor Sahib say no- 
| body seeing.” 
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“Dear me! I’m very sorry. Give your 
master my salaam.” 

I recognized the voice as that of the 
excellent chaplain, who weekly denounced 
our shortcomings at the church parade 
service, and whom we all knew as a good, 
earnest, hard-working fellow, who was 
busy early and late in his sacred calling, 
and had acquired great and legitimate in- 
fluence with many of the men of the —th. 

“ Halloa, padre! Do come in,” I shout- 
ed. “I’m delighted to see you. Have a 
cigarette, and tell me how you are getting 
on. 

I knew that the good priest, who was 
the cantonment agent of the Total Ab- 
stinence Society, and fulminated ener- 
getically against alcohol in every form, 
admitted human weakness sufficiently to 
countenance tobacco, and enjoyed the 
weed at all times and in every form. 

“IT hope this isn’t a bad business, Wil- 
mot. What’s the matter?” 

“Oh, I’ve only had a smash riding, 
padre. I shall be all right soon, I hope. 
But what are you doing paying visits so 
early?” 

“JT knew there was nothing going on 
this morning, and I thought I would find 
some of you officers at home. We’ve 
been very badly off for music at St. Pe- 
ter’s at the afternoon services, when we 
don’t have the band to play. The bishop 
was talking to me about it the other day 
at his visitation, and suggested that we 
should get up a fund to buy an organ. 
Your colonel has given me a hundred 
rupees towards it, and told me I might 
ask you all to contribute; so I am going 
round to see what I can get out of you. 
But I won’t bother you to-day. I’ll wait 
till you’re better, and then, perhaps, you’ll 
assist in what I think is a really good 
work,” 

“ ]’ll do as well to-day as any other time, 
padre; but you’re unlucky in not coming 
tome last week. I was stupid enough to 
lose a lot of money at the races the day 
before yesterday, and I have very little 
loose cash in consequence.” 

“ That’s a pity, Wilmot. I can’t under- 
stand why you men can’t enjoy all the 
amusements you have without risking 
your means, and perhaps preventing your- 
selves from doing some good when you 
have a chance.” 

A brilliant thought struck me. I knew 
that the taxes of the Church had, in old 
days, been as often paid in kind as in 
money, and I did not see why I might not 
revive the custom. 





“TI tell you what it is, padre. I can’t 
give you a cheque, but I’ve got a very 
good ring that I’ll give you, and you can 
convert it for the benefit of yourorgan. I 
warn you that I’ve been told it carries _bad 
luck with it in some mysterious way, and 
certainly I’ve come to grief in everything 
since I’ve had it.” 

‘Oh, I don’t believe in any of that non- 
sense, and if I did, the ring’s bad luck 
would disappear in the Church’s service. 
I’ll take it gladly, and I’ll put your name 
down in the subscription list for whatever 
I get for it.” 

“Ail right then, padre. Hi! Rama- 
sawmy. Bring my new ring from my 
dressing-table.” 

The ring was brought, and the chaplain 
departed, delighted with his acquisition, 
and saying it was the best subscription he 
had yet received. 

“ Master done give ring to padre sa- 
hib!” said Ramasawmy, after he had 
showed my visitor out. 

“Yes, Ramasawmy. He’s going to sell 
it for his church.” 

“Master done very clever thing. I 
speak true word. That ring bringing mas- 
ter bad luck. Now good man got it, bad 
luck going away.” ae 

I did not believe much in the connection 
between my misfortunes and the ring, but 
I certainly hoped that my late bad luck 
would change. 

Half an hour later, old MacTavish paid 
me his promised visit, on his way from his 
morning duties at the hospital, and pro- 
ceeded to look at my shoulder, feel my 
pulse, and generally take stock of my 
health. 

“Well, Wilmot, you’re just a deal better 
than I expected, or indeed than you’ve any 
right tobe. There’sa Providence watches 
over you daft boys, I’m thinking. Your 
shoulder’s doing nicely, and you’ve no 
fever. If you keep quiet till to-morrow, I 
dare say I'll let you go out for a drive, and 
you'll be off my list in a week, though 
you'll have to be careful with your arm for 
a while.” 

“ That’s good hearing, doctor. I’m aw- 
fully obliged to you for your care. Won't 
you stop and have some breakfast?” 

“No, no. I’ve three or four more visits 
to pay yet, and maybe you'll eat better, if 
I’m not here to tell you what will disagree 
with you.” 

My spirits were rising. The shifting 
of the bandages on my shoulder, and a 
certain amount of toilet, had made me 
much more comfortable, and as I had had 
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little dinner on the previous night, I pre- 
pared to do justice to the breakfast which 
my butler had brought me from the 
mess. 

I was just beginning, when in dashed 
Skeffy, in boots and breeches, fresh from 
his morning ride. ‘Holloa, old chap! 
How are you this morning? You can’t 
be very bad, if you’re going to eat all that. 
There’s plenty for two, and, as I’ve lots to 
tell you, I will stay and breakfast with 
you.” 
ue You can’t do better, Skeffy. Help 
‘yourself, and open your budget of news.” 

“Well, the news is the best anyway, 
and will improve your appetite. I’ve just 
come from the race-course. There was a 
meeting of the stewards this morning about 
the race for the maharajah’s cup. Itseems 
that it was suspected something was 
shady about that horse Songster, and his 
history was inquired into, and they have 
the best evidence that he is five years old 
instead of being four as he was entered, so 
he carried four pound too little in the race. 
Of course he has been disqualified, so 
your horse won after all. I congratulate 
you on winning the cup and taking all the 
money out of the lotteries.” 

What a reprieve! I feltasif I had been 
relieved from an oppressive and inordinate 
weight that had loaded me for the last two 
days. Skeffy’s rather homely and matter- 
of-fact countenance seemed surrounded 
with a halo of light, and I blessed the 
stewards for their prompt and energetic 
action. If only the disasters of the regi- 
mental ball could also be reversed, there 
would be no happier captain of hussars in 
her Majesty’s service. 

“One peon brought chz¢ for master,” 
and Ramasawmy handed me a note, on 
whose envelope was a cipher that I knew 
well. I opened it. 


“DEAR CAPTAIN WILMOT,—I was 
so sorry to hear of your accident last night, 
and hope you will soon get over it. It 
may help your recovery to tell you that I 
have just been riding with Kitty Clover, 
and we had a long talk about you. I was 
able to explain a misunderstanding that 
seems to have occurred at your ball, and, 
if you call, I think she will be glad to see 
you. You have my best wishes. Yours 
very sincerely, 

“CLARA FORTESCUE.” 


I believe there must have been some 
truth in Ramasawmy’s ideas about that 
ring, after all. 
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From The Asiatic Quarterly Review. 
RUSSIA AND NORTHERN ASIA. 


BY A. VAMBERY. 


IN speaking of northern Asia, or Sibe- 
ria, as it is termed by the Russians, we 
must understand that we are treating of 
a vast continent and conglomeration of 
countries of nearly five million square 
miles, of a portion of the globe most di- 
versely constituted, and subjected to vari- 
ous and extreme climatic conditions. 
Ice-bound regions and perilous Tundras 
alternate under changing skies with flow- 
ering meadows and the verdant steppe; 
man, too, like nature, exhibits variety, and 
bears the stamp of races the most diverse ; 
the transitions which his historic past has 
undergone are scarcely suspected, but the 
firmly established circumstance that the 
Voguls and Ostyaks, who now live in the 
far north, are in close philological connec- 
tion with the Magyars settled on the Dan- 
ube and Theiss, south of the Carpathians, 
alone suffices to astonish us, and to create 
an interest in the wanderings, history, and 
past experiences of the present dwellers 
in northern Asia. Another bond of kin- 
ship, —a chain of loose and single links, 
and often severed by the storms and rav- 
ages of time, — connects these very north 
Asiatics with the Finns of north-eastern 
Europe; and if, at the same time, it is 
taken into consideration that records of 
relationship exist between the present in- 
habitants of Siberia’s remotest regions and 
the western half of Asia, it will become 
the more evident that the ethnical kaleido- 
scope of the north of Asia contains riddles 
the most obscure. In most countries of 
the Old World the historical era reaches 
back to centuries before Christ; but here 
the dim light of historical remembrance 
has only arisen in modern times, and in 
the pitch-dark past we seek vainly for 
light-shedding stars to guide us. Conjec- 
tures only and vague surmises are at our 
command. We may presume that the 
country of the Uigurs, which extended 
from the north-west of China far into the 
north to the banks of the Ob and Yenissei, 
may also have sent a few rays of culture 
to those distant climes, for the Russian 
name Ugor or Ugr is really derived from 
Uigur; but what may have been the pre- 
cise influence of the Uigurs’ rule on the 
Finnish-Ugrian and Turko-Tartar race 
elements can hardly be determined. No 
more light is thrown on the subject by the 
mention, in Chinese annals, of the depar- 
ture of the Hiungnu (Huns) towards the 
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west. There is no doubt that in the large 
army of Attila most of the peoples of 
northern Asia were represented. The 
philological evidence of Magyar shows 
clearly and conclusively that the amalga- 
mation of people at the middle Danube 
and the Theiss consists of descendants of 
Turks, Voguls, Ostyaks, Syryanes, and 
Mongols, though the how and the when of 
this remarkable fusion is shrouded in ob- 
scurity. The data that have reached us, 
in consequence of the intercourse of the 
principality of great Novgorod in the 
eleventh, twelfth, and fourteenth centuries 
with the nations in the north-east, are 
equally deficient. The expeditions of 
Ulyeb (1032), Danslav Lazutnitch (1169), 
Yadreya (1193), and later Russian gener- 
als, into the country of the Yugrians, were 
merely for the purpose of periodical plun- 
der and rapine, and in accordance with the 
spirit of the age. They could not lead to 
any important political or social changes, 
and were in no case of such significance 
to northern Asia as the rise of Jengis 
Khan, who, like Attila, set in motion, in 
the distant north, a sea of nations by his 
world-storming career, and carried some 
of its waves up to the eastern frontier of 
Europe. 

Taking everything into consideration, 
we can therefore only fix the sixteenth 
century as the period in which, through 
the successful enterprise of Yermak, north- 
ern Asia first came to have uninterrupted 
communication with the west, through its 
representative, Russia; since that period 
our information regarding the north of the 
old mother-continent has constantly in- 
creased. 

Up to that era northern Asia from time 
to time furnished the battle-ground for two 
rival systems of Asiatic civilization, cor- 
responding to the religions of Buddhism 
and Islam. Both had undertaken the 
battle against Shamanism with some suc- 
cess. The teaching of Buddha, under the 
protection of the Jengisides, had spread 
to the Buryats, who now live near the An- 
gara; and Islam, starting partly from the 
middle Volga, and partly from Bokhara, 
had found adherents as far as the banks 
of the Tobol. With the appearance, and 
the eventual establishment of the Russians, 
Christianity entered the arena as a third 
factor of civilization; and though, in the 
rivalry of these three civilizing agents, 
victory was on the side of the strictly 
Asiatic religions, it was yet impossible to 


prevent the material superiority of the | 
Western invaders from exercising a most | 
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people living so completely in a state of 
nature as those of northern Asia. Indeed, 
it was necessary that it should have a sim- 
ilar disintegrating and destructive ten- 
dency as is noticed in America, Australia, 

and everywhere where men of a higher 
state settle by the side of men of a lower 

state of culture. Even in its very first 

appearance, Christian-Western influence 

was quite distinct from its Moslem and 

Buddhistic predecessors. The latter ve- 

hicles of civilization proceeded with ex- 

treme slowness, without energy, but with 

all the greater self-reliance and confidence - 
in the infallibility of their spiritual opera- 

tions ; the Russians, on the contrary, in 

the protection of their material strength, 

advanced uninterruptedly, boldly, and with 

perseverance on their way towards the 

East. Yadrinzow* is quite right when he 

compares Russian immigration into north- 

ern Asia with an army pressing on east- 

ward, which initially advances in compact 

masses ; later on, in lesser numbers, and 

eventually is completely lost, like a river 

in the sandy steppe. The Russian national 

element, though certainly, through indige- 

nous admixture, different from the Russian 

type of the mother country, extends at 

the present day from the Ural to the Tun- 

guska; it is in thick masses in the district 

between Verchoturje, Troitzk, Tobolsk, 

and Petropaulowsk, but gradually de- 

creases further towards the East. 

The Russians, in the expedition under- 
taken in the sixteenth century, came into 
conflict with primitive people who were, 
with the exception of those who had a 
varnish of Moslem civilization, of the low- 
est state of culture, and absolutely de- 
fenceless against the invaders. These 
naturally had to share the fate of their 
colleagues in America and Australia. The 
origin of these races was Finnish-Ugrian, 
Turko-Tartar, Samoyed, Tunguzian, and 
Mongolian. 

The inevitable results of this reciprocal 
intercourse between primitive people, 
chiefly engaged in fishing, the chase, and 
the breeding of cattle, and the Russians, 
illuminated by afew stray rays of Western 
civilization, could not but be most unfa- 
vorable to the former. Crowded out from 
the districts more capable of cultivation, 
plagued ard tormented by government ex- 
periments and oppressive taxation, and in 
addition over-reached in every respect by 
Russian traders and artisans, the natives 


* “Sibirien, geographische, ethnographishe, und his- 
torische.”? Studien von N. Jadrinzow, bearbeitet und 
vervollstindigt von Dr. Ed. Petri. Jena, 1884, Seite 
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were forced to leave the teriitory in pro- 
portion as Russian immigration increased. 

The chase did not even yield sufficient 
return for satisfying the taxes that had to 
be paid in valuable furs; the breeding of 
cattle decreased; and though, perhaps, 
the Russian government only intended to 
squeeze out the very utmost from the 
people, yet physical degeneration and a 
fearful diminution of the population grad- 
ually setin. Several tribes, as the Omoks, 
Kotts, Khoidans, Shelags, Anjuits, Mators, 
Assans, Arinzes, and others, have com- 
pletely disappeared (Petri, 106); and how 
terrible was the effect of this war of ex- 
termination on the other tribes found 
scattered here and there may best be gath- 
ered from the following statistical figures. 

In the year 1744 there were 20,000 
Kamchadalians of both sexes; in 1823, 
2.760; and in 1850, only 1,951. In the 
district of Berezow there were, in 1816, 
21,000 natives; in 1828, only 19,652; that 
is, a decrease of 1,349 in twelve years. 
In the circuit of Tomsk and the district of 
Narym, 10,135 natives of both sexes were 
counted in 1816; in 1832, only 9,724, In 
twenty-two volosts of the circuit Kusnetzk, 
there were, in the year 1827, 5,160 natives ; 
in the year 1832, 4,399, a diminution of 
761. The farther north we proceed the 
more dreadful is the decrease of popula- 
tion among the natives. Several tribes, 
like the Voguls and Koibals, are quite on 
the point of total extinction. The Hunga- 
rian traveller, Reguly, for instance, esti- 
mates the number of Voguls in the year 
1845 at 20,000; whilst according to Pro- 
fessor Ahlquist their number in the year 
1858 hardly amounted to 6,500 souls; and 
quite recently even this remnant is said 
to have decreased, as Rittich gives their 
number as 4,527 only. Itis indeed to be 
feared that the sad event of the last of the 
Tasmanians will find a repetition in many 
a part of northern Asia. 

The indisputable fact regarding the de- 
crease of the indigenous population of 
northern Asia, cannot be explained by any 
absorption into the ruling race. 

In the Russian population of Siberia, 
which at present amounts to two-thirds of 
the whole population, only a very small 
percentage of indigenous element can be 
found absorbed. The increase of the 
Russian element was chiefly due to volun- 
tary or compulsory immigration ; and the 
natives simply perished, the victims of an 
overwhelming majority of invaders, of 
economic conditions, and insufficient fore- 
sight on the part of the government. 

We fully approve of the warm patriotism 
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and true love of mankind shown by indi- 
vidual Russian travellers and scholars, 
whose noble and humane efforts are in the 
direction of improving the condition of the 
natives, who are suffering under the cruel 
errors and shortcomings of Russian ad- 
ministration —defects which have been 
so well exposed by Shashkow, Ssokolow, 
Polyakow, and especially Yadrinzow. 
Much misery might be mitigated, much 
misfortune perhaps partly averted; but at 
present, remembering the similar cases in 
America and Australia, it seems certain 
that a complete cure of the evil — that is, 
a state leading to independent national de- 
velopment, evolving out of itself its own 
civilization — could never be effected, and 
would ever remain merely a desideratum 
of the philanthropist. A cultural trans- 
formation on a national basis is only 
possible with a people whose state of civil- 
ization, evolved from or attached to its 
moral and physical peculiarities, can form 
a suitable stepping-stone towards the de- 
sired change. The justice of this state- 
ment is very apparent in the instances of 
Turkey, India, and Japan ; but with a peo- 
ple of the lowest state of culture, under 
the influence of Shamanism, as is the case 
with the natives of northern Asia, such a 
transformation is quite impossible. 

We generally find the opinion prevailing 
that Russia, by means of regulating the 
ratio of taxation, by energetic sanitary 
measures, and by encouraging settled in 
contradistinction to nomadic life, might 
have improved the economic condition 
of the indigenous population, and could 
thereby have opened to them the portals 
of foreign civilization ; but in hoiding this 
view, it is forgotten that in Asia, more 
than anywhere else, religion is all-power- 
ful, and is the sole agent through which 
social changes can be effected. 

With regard to this point, Russia was 
brought face to face with a most difficult 
problem. It had to enter the lists against 
two powerful Asiatic religions, namely, Is- 
lam and Buddhism — two civilizing agents 
that are exactly suited to the Asiatic taste 
and cast of mind, and much more directly 
reach the goal than Christianity, even than 
Russian Christianity, which, in spite of 
its many Asiatic features, still appears to 
the true Asiatic a foreign and unpalatable 
production. Knowing this, and _ fully 
aware of the bearing and difficulty of the 
question, the Russian government made 
an attempt in the last century to aid the 
propagation of Islam, by paying mollas 
and ordering mosques to be built. This 
arrangement failed in its object, because, 
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instead of producing the advantages of a 
vehicle or a stepping-stone towards a fur- 
ther object, or, to be quite clear, instead 
of forming a suitable Moslem foundation 
for the future Christian Church, Islam 
only, as such, was strengthened, and in 
Islam a force inimical to Western civiliza- 
tion. Thus we find, that whilst, before 
Russian immigration, Muhammadanism, 
at the banks of the Toboi, had only just 
effected an entrance, Russian supremacy 
very materially aided the spread of this 
religion. The Tatars of the Baraba 
Steppe entered the fold of Islam in 1745; 
that is, one and a half century after this 
region had came under Russian influence. 
Of the 142,191 aborigines of the govern- 
ments of Tobolsk and Tomsk, 47,320 are 
Muhammadans. Adding to these the 
788,000 Siberian Kirgises, also adherents 
of Islam, we see that the Moslem reli- 
gion can here register one of its greatest 
conguests (Petri, 139) With regard to 
Buddhism the case is similar. 

In the year 1741 the majority of Bur- 
jates in eastern Siberia were Shamanists, 
and the Buddhists only had two Dzazanes 
and 150 Lamas; in 1845 there were 85.,- 
o60 Buddhists and 3,546 Lamas ; in 1848, 
125,000 Buddhists and 4,546 Lamas ; and 
at present the Burjates are nearly all 


Buddhists, and Shamanism is quite in the 


minority. Of the population of 2,792,365 
inhabitants of the governments Tobolsk 
and Tomsk under Irkutsk, there are, at 
the present day, only 143,262 heathens, or 
adherents of Shamanism. 

In the eighteenth century the task of 
converting the indigenous population 
straightway to Christianity was begun, and 
in modern times it is continued with still 
greater energy; but whether, under the 
existing circumstances, the results will 
correspond to the expectations of the Rus- 
sian government is very doubtful. All 
possible ways and means were tried to 
induce people to accept Christianity ; 
force, promises, and every kind of allure- 
ment were used ; and when it became ap- 
parent that the teaching of Christ in the 
Russian idiom did not find favor, the ex- 
periment was made whether it would be 
more acceptable in the language of the 
natives. The Altaic mission thereupon 
began to study the Altaic language, and 
produced a very good primer of that 
language in Russian ; but in spite of pro- 
digious patience, labor, and sacrifice, the 
results hitherto achieved are of the most 
modest kind. According to the report of 
this mission, consisting of twelve mission- 
aries and twenty-two ecclesiastics, nearly 


five thousand Teleuts, Shors, Forest-Tar- 
tars, etc., have entered the fold of the 
Greek Church during the last fifty years, 
The Christianity of these people, how- 
ever, must not be too closely inquired into, 
Their apostasy from the ancient creed of 
their forefathers separates these neo- 
phytes from all intercourse with their own 
kin; and the new mode of life naturally 
arising from the new doctrine only too 
often renders their condition one of mis- 
ery and poverty; they belong neither to 
one party nor to the other, and in the 
absence of a basis of belief they generally 
perish. 

A modern Russian traveller writes about 
the five thousand Ostyaks whom the Sibe- 
rian archbishop Philoteus is said to have 
baptized in the year 1712, that they are 
only nominal Christians ; the holy pictures 
in their possession are kept under a bench 
in some distant corner of their huts; it is 
only on the arrival of a priest that they are 
taken from their hiding-place. Rittich is 
quite right in his assertion that Christian- 
ity there is merely like a light covering of 
moss, hiding the marsh of Shamanism. 
The converts of other tribes are not very 
different; those who without forethought 
have embraced the new religion declare 
their repentance afterwards. The way a 
Tshuktsh expressed himself on the point 
to a missionary is very characteristic: 
“ When I was young the Russians were 
very friendly to me, and I allowed myself 
to be baptized ; but now I look with differ- 
ent eyes on the past. I look on it with the 
eyes of an old man, and I ask what bap- 
tism has brought us? The people have 
become poor, their flocks have decreased ; 
the reindeer perish, and so do the men 
themselves; old men are hardly to be 
found, and many have died not as men 
die. No, let me meet death my own way, 
and die like a man” (Petri, 149). 

Conversion to Christianity, therefore, 
is not by any means a prevention against 
the gradual extinction of north Asiatics. 
The nature of the Slavic educational sys- 
tem is equally unable to afford a remedy. 

The opinion advocated by Russian trav- 
ellers and scholars now is, that success 
can only be achieved by a process of 
“russification,” or absorptior of the indig- 
enous into the Russian national element; 
it is this process of absorption, they say, 
which, continued through ages, has given 
Russia its numerical greatness. From 
the eighth to the twelfth century the Finn- 
Ugrians — descended from the race of the 
|Rus of Arab geographers — formed the 
important Slavic empire in the east of 
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Europe. Later on, its ranks were swelled 
by the addition of Turko-Tartar elements ; 
and in the future the process of amalga- 
mation will continue uninterruptedly in 
the north of Asia. 

The difference between the capability 
of Russian extension in the south-east and 
north-east consists in the circumstance, 
that in the former direction the Tshuva- 
shians, Votyaks, and Tcheremises are, to 
some extent, in a stable social condition, 
having for centuries departed from their 
nomadic habits and embraced the Chris- 
tian religion, so that the slight disintegra- 
tion necessary for absorption could not 
readily be effected ; in the north and north- 
east Russia is met by a few, and numeri- 
cally small, ethnical fragments only, which 
are absolutely incapable of resistance and 
independent national vitality. The west, 
that is European Russia, will scarcely be- 
come the scene of extraordinary ethnical 
transformation; but in the eastern half, 
and especially in Siberia, the process of 
absorption has by no means reached com- 
pletion. 

The present age will accelerate this 
process and be productive of most re- 
markable results. The improved com- 
munication in the near future by the pro- 
posed railway line from the Ural and 
Turkestan towards Vladivostok, will bring 
new life, new elements, and new activity 
into regions hitherto only reached with 
difficulty ; and the native population will 
be hurried on, with increased swiftness, 
to their certain doom. For this there is 
no help and no remedy ; and if the pres- 
ent and future influence of our European 
culture on those regions is to be discussed, 
the conclusion to which we must arrive 
will be the following: “The greater por- 
tion of northern Asia will be Russian, not 
only politically, but also ethnically; our 
civilization will make its entry in the Rus- 
sian garb, and Russia will long continue 
to occupy that post of intermediary be- 
tween western and eastern civilization 
which it has hitherto occupied.” 

The same process of amalgamation will 
take place in northern Asia as has oc- 
curred in the case of America by the in- 
termarriage of the invading Europeans 
With the aborigines, with only this differ- 
ence, that the characteristics of the mixed 
race will not be so strongly marked in 
northern Asia as in South America, 
where, through climatic and geographical 
conditions, the native element preponder- 
ated, and consequently produced distinct 
local characteristics. The Siberiak or 
Siberian Russian of to-day, of course, also 





represents a type special to itself. Shtsha- 
pow observes with justice that “ the Sibe- 
rian-Russian population endeavors, to all 
appearance, to develop, by way of inter- 
marriage, a distinctive provincial type in 
which the characteristics of the original 
Slavic and Asiatic Russians are by no 
means equally represented” (Petri 61). 
Those circumstances, however, in conse- 
quence of which the Russio-Uralaltaic is 
distinguished from the European-Ameri- 
can amalgam must not be forgotten or 
neglected. First and foremost, the geo- 
graphical relations in the two cases are 
very different, in so far as Russia is and 
has been in immediate and direct commu- 
nication with Siberia, and is not separated 
from it by a long sea distance; this posi- 
tion allows assimilation to proceed much 
more readily and rapidly. 

Secondly, the Russians are by origin a 
mixed race, consisting of Slavic and 
Uralaltaic elements. The latter is closely 
allied to the Siberian indigenous tribes, 
so that the Russian national traits cannot 
be in very great contrast with the native 
Siberian elements. The distinguishing 
characteristics between Russians proper 
and Siberiacs will therefore chiefly appear 
in those physical and moral peculiarities 
that are caused by special climatic territo- 
rial and ethical conditions, and which 
manifest their influence to a greater or 
less degree wherever men leave their na- 
tive country, depart from their ancient 
usages and customs, and enter on anew 
manner of life. ; 

Perhaps the most interesting question 
in connection with the cultural and ethical 
transformation of northern Asia arises 
with regard to the extent over which this 
process of absorption will spread, and the 
limits which are likely to confine Russian 
advance in the north, east, and south of 
Asia. 

With regard to the north, its arctic na- 
ture will long defy all cultural experiments. 
The icy breath of a nine months’ winter 
chills the most fiery zeal and the fiercest 
glow of enthusiasm; and the extreme 
unkindness of climate and soil alike will 
long render it impossible to enrol races like 
the Tshuktches, Yukagirs, Samoyeds, and 
Tunguses among the people of western 
civilization. The rule of “russification,” 
or Russian cultural influence, will hardly 
ever extend to the climes inhabited by the 
Yakuts. The outposts of Russia have 
remained stationary for nearly two centu- 
ries at Yakutsk and other more southern 
points, without being able to advance far- 
ther north; and no one has as yet thought 
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of colonizing the country of that good- 
natured hunting people the Tunguses, | 
though its mineral wealth occupied the 
Tshudic races of antiquity. In the East, 
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spite of Russian delusion that fiatters itself 
in the vé/e of a future Nurhatshu (the 
Mandshu conqueror of China) or Jengis; 


|yet if the inquirer judge the matter ob- 


favorable geographical conditions will ren-| jectively, and take into account the new 


der the future more auspicious, and Rus- 
sian cultural influence may here, on the 
banks of the Amur, and in the Primorsky | 
district, call into life that process of colo- | 
nization and those cultural centres which 
it has created during the last two centuries | 
in western Siberia. The plan of connect- 
ing the east coast of Mandshuria and the 
interior of the empire by a railway line 
lends color to such an opinion; only the 
circumstance must not be overlooked that 
Russia, in its expansion in western and 
central Siberia, did not meet with a polit- 
ical adversary worthy of mention, and 
could advance slowly but surely. In the 
extreme east, however, progress is ren- 
dered considerably more difficult by the 
enmity of China; which is just undergoing 
the era of political and national awakening, 
and which will by no means continue the 
former complaisant and sleepy neighbor. 
The times are now finally over, when 
General Muraview, in 1855, acquired by 
stratagem and bribery the left bank of the 
Amur, and when Ignatiew, in 1860, wrested 
the east coast of Mandshuria from the 
Chinese, then weakened by the Taeping 
revolution and the Anglo-French war. 
The Chinese unfold to-day quite a respect- 
able defensive power; in Mandshuria they 
are erecting military strongholds, and 
furnish them with modern European ord- 
nance; and as here the watchfulness and 
energy of China will rather increase than 
the contrary, Russian colonization under 
the best circumstances may confine itself 
only to that territory which, joined on to 
eastern Siberia, has, as far as the forty- 
fifth degree of latitude, actually passed 
into their possession, as a further expan- 
sion of Russian rule at the expense of | 
Chinais hardly conceivable. The ethnical | 
element, moreover, shows much greater 
exclusiveness here than in western and 
central Siberia. Mandshuria is to-day 
only a geographical notion, as amongst a 
population of twenty millions there are 
only one million Mandshus, whilst the rest 
are Chinese and Koreans. The warlike 
tribe of the Mandshus cares to know as 


position of affairs, he will be impressed by 
the conviction that even the apparent 
omnipotence of the Russian Colossus has 
its limits, and that, though the stream of 
Russian immigration, carried forward by 
the aids of modern culture, will continue 
to roll on undisturbedly in an easterly 
direction over the,old part of the continent, 
it will by no means acquire extraordinary 
dimensions. 

We must arrive at similar conclusions if 
we examine the chances of a Russian ex- 
pansion towards the south, with special 
reference to a violent conflict with the 
Mongol race. The Russians did not hitk- 
erto succeed with their process of absorp- 
tion in the great Kirghise steppe, and they 
can much less succeed in the regions be- 
tween Dzugaria and the Chingan range, 
inhabited by Mongols. 

That pastoral people has lost a good deal 
of its former warlike nature by the accep- 
tation of Buddhism; and in consequence 
of this creed, penetrated as it is with the 
strictly Asiatic spirit, the Mongols are 
less lively, less active, more conservative, 
and more unmoved by the influence of 
foreign culture than the Kirghise. Very 
little or nothing has reached these Mon- 
golian inhabitants of the steppe from 
Nertchinsk, Seleginsk, and Irkutsk, the 
outposts of the Russian cultural world at 
the Mongol northern frontier; whilst from 
the opposite direction, that is, the neigh- 
boring southern cultural world, with its 
Chinese influences, quite considerable 
traces of foreign civilization have re- 
mained. From the point of view of rela- 
tionship in religion and the reciprocal 
intercourse of several centuries, this is 
quite natural; but it is equally natural to 
suppose that also in the future the same 
factors will lead to equal results; that is, 
Chinese influence will always preponder- 
ate on the Mongol steppe, and counteract 
Russian influence; for this reason also, 
the Khalkaas, Dorbuts, Urangites, and 
Torguts always prefer, in political rela- 
tions, to turn to Peking rather than to St. 
Petersburg. And this is the case in spite 





little of Russian culture as the Chinese 
themselves; both look upon the Russian 


as a barbarian, and deem their owia culture | 


higher than that of their hated neighbor. 

However much, therefore, one may 
speak of the thunder-storm about to dis- 
charge itself over northern China, and in 





}of all the periodical accounts of Russian 
| travellers, in which they speak of the ar- 
dent love and the steadfast attachment of 
the Mongols to the white khan at the 
Neva. Inthe case of the settled portion 
of the Mongol race —I refer to the Bury- 
| ates, estimated at two hundred and eight 
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thousand, living in Transbaikal, in the 
government district of Irkutsk — the Rus- 
sians flatter themselves to have achieved 


‘greater success, as the hardworking and 


clever little nation distinguishes itself in 
industries and agriculture, and in some 
special instances shows a remarkable 
adaptability to Russian instructions, The 
Russian system of conversion can also 
show some results here; but it seems to 
us a vain self-delusion to draw arguments 
from a few individual instances in support 
of the future transformation of the whole 
people. Just as the Muhammadans of the 
Caucasus, in spite of the apostasy of a 
few chiefs who had been educated in Rus- 
sian schools, will long preserve their at- 
tachment to Islam and Persia, so also the 
tractableness of a few Buryates cannot by 
a long way be considered as an indication 
of the whole Buryate people desiring as- 
similation. Buddhism has struck its roots 
far too deep, the habits of life and the 
genius of the people are chained too 
strongly to China and Tibet, to make it 
possible and allowable to think of a sepa- 
ration from the old order that has become 
part of the flesh and blood of the nation. 
Where the teaching of Buddha or Muham- 
mad has once established its dominion, 
Christianity, and with it the culture of the 
West, will only find a difficult entrance. 
Summing up what we have said about 
northern Asia, the final result of our re- 
flections will be, that the northern half of 
the old continent —inasmuch as it is pri- 
marily an exclusive domain of Russian- 
European cultural influence — can only be 
affected by the rays of Western culture 
through the medium of the Slavic race, 
and that it is progressing towards a more 
auspicious future as far as geographical 
conditions will allow it. The stream of 
present Russian immigration flowing from 
the Ural to the east coast of Mandshuria, 
will, by reason of gradual absorption fur- 
ther on, be constantly on the increase, but 
as has been pointed out in passages touch- 
ing upon the matter, without being able to 
enlarge to an extraordinary degree the 
chain of Russian national elements, which 
protrude like islands in the midst of the 
sea of foreign nations. The causes which 
were active at the rise and former devel- 
opment of the empire of the czar have, it 
is true, come to their conclusion in Europe, 
and not in northern Asia, where some 
factors in the displacement of nationalities 
and in the sphere of power of a higher 
culture, still produce their effects; but, 
just as in Europe political constellations, 
and the active awakening of national feel- 





ing, formed a barrier to the enlargement 
of arace element at the cost of another, 
so also in Asia the constant aggression of 
our culture and policy of conquest has 
produced to some extent a similar effect. 
Russian ambition and Russian growth can, 
at present, in the most favorable case, only 
find its nourishment among primitive na- 
tions professing beliefs outside the two 
ruling religions of Asia; and as the num- 
ber of the latter is too small and unimpor- 
tant, one may well venture upon the 
assertion that the Russian Colossus, hav- 
ing arrived in both parts of the world at 
the utmost limits of its extensive capabil- 
ities, it can only increase zutensively, and 
acquire strength and vigor, but it wiil re- 
quire a long, very long, time to fill the 
contours of that body which to-day seems 
to us so imposing and powerful. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
WILL SIMPSON’S FUNERAL. 


AN EPISODE. 
I. 


SANDY ANDERSON, the bell-ringer of 
the parish church, stood at the church 
door and surveved the surrounding coun- 
try. It was already the hour at which 
service should have commenced. The 
tinkle of the Free Church bell had died 
away on the breeze, the clock had struck, 
and yet Sandy had not rung the final sum- 
mons which would bring into church the 
groups of men chattering idly in the porch, 
and a few stray members of the flock now 
struggling up the steep ascent known as 
Kirk Hill. 

** She’s late the day,” muttered Sandy to 
himself. He shaded his eyes with his 
hand, and at last descried far down the 
western road a slim, girlish figure, that 
was hurrying forward in breathless haste. 
Sandy watched her till she had passed the 
corner by the Haugh Farm, then he 
mounted the belfry steps and swung out 
with irregular jerks the summons — Be 
quick, be quick, be quick ! 

In response, the men who stood in the 
porch prepared themselves to enter the 
kirk. They stopped their chattering, a 
look of preternatural solemnity settled 
down on their features, each one of them 
produced a copper coin and dropped it 
with a resounding click into the plate at 
the door; then they tramped inside, and 
settled themselves with some commotion 
in their various pews. Sandy dropped the 
bell rope, and scuffled down the wooden 
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steps. 
lingered, and up the Kirk Hill came nearer 


afar. 

“Hae ye heard the news, Sandy?” 
asked one of the men. 

“I dinna ken,” said Sandy cautiously. 

“ Will Simpson’s a corp.” 

** Man, is he that?” 

“Ay, an’ his mither’s fair dementit. 
‘Gin my Will’s ta’en awa’,’ says she, 
‘God isna a God 0’ love.’” 

‘Eh, it’s hard on her, puir cratur 

* Ay, ist.” 

They all shook their heads lugubri- 
ously, but allowed a faint smile to lighten 
the gloom of their faces as the last comer, 
Miss Hereford, passed them with a nod 
of welcome. She entered the church, and 
they followed. The inner doors were 
closed ; and presently the cheerful strains 
of “ Martyrdom” floated out upon the 
air, startling some mavises into glorious 
song. 

Miss Hereford was the newly elected 
teacher of the board school, opened a 
year before for the quarriers’ children. 
Very little was known about her except 
that she came from the South — some said 
from London! The salary attached to the 
Quarry School was small, and there was 
difficulty in finding ateacher. Of the few 
applicants, Miss Hereford held such supe- 
rior certificates, that the board could not 
do otherwise than elect her. This was 
her third appearance in church. She was 
seated in the Manse pew, a prominent 
position, and excited more interest among 
the congregation than she had any idea of. 
Kind-hearted farmers’ wives, looking at 
her slender figure and thin face, thought 
of their own buxom daughters, and pitied 
her. The men stared at her with a per- 
sistency of which she and they were un- 
conscious, and recognized in her a creature 
very different from the women they were 
accustomed to deal with. The whole con- 
gregation was a little suspicious of her — 
she came from the South. 

On her first appearance in church she 
had been observed to kneel during the 
prayers —right down on her knees, on 
the bare boards! Did this savor of popery ? 
Sandy Anderson, who had elected him- 
self her defender in chief, said, “ Na, 
na. She’s a braw bit lassie. Gin she 
disna mind the boords, we'll no say a 
word,” 

On the next Sabbath it was further 
discovered that whereas the rest of the 
worshippers precipitated themselves from 
their pews the very moment the benedic- 
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Outside the porch four men stil! | tion had been pronounced, and left the 
| church rapidly and noisily, Miss Hereford 
and nearer the figure Sandy had seen from | 


knelt down and remained kneeling for 
quite two minutes. The superintendent ° 
of the Sabbath School, who had thought 
of asking her to take a class, hesitated. 
Sandy looked anxious. 

With the third Sabbath a climax was 
reached. At the close of an impressive 
sermon on the words “Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord,” solemn refer- 
ence was made to “a recent loss sus- 
tained by some who have neither part nor 
lot with us;” an expression that roused 
Miss Hereford’s wonder. Then the first 
three verses of the 53rd Paraphrase were 
given out. 

The school-teacher loved singing, and 
had a sweet, clear voice. She had heard 
the remarks made by the men at the 
church door; they had filled her with an 
irrepressible sadness, which had deep- 
ened during the sermon. Now she raised 
her voice and sang out almost with a 
smile, — 


Take comfort, Christians, when your friends 
In Jesus fall asleep, 


but at the word Jesus she bent her head 
down very low. The action was seen by 
every one. Her ringing voice had at- 
tracted to her some eyes that would not 
otherwise have been turned in her direc- 
tion. Horrified glances were exchanged 
by a few, disapproval was written large in 
the faces of many. Sandy’s expression of 
dismay would have been ludicrous but for 
its intensity. He looked at his book ; the 
name recurred in the third verse. He 
watched the singer with breathless anx- 
iety; again her head was bent reverently 
but unmistakably down. Sandy’s jaw 
dropped; he was scarcely conscious of 
the benediction and subsequent emptying 
of the church. When Miss Hereford 
came out, he was standing dejectedly in 
the porch. 

* Good-day, Sandy,” said she, holding 
out her hand in greeting. “I was nearly 
too late this morning, was I not?” 

He made no answer, but shifted the col- 
lection plate to and fro on its stand. 

“Why,” cried Miss Hereford, noticing 
the movement, “you don’t mean to say 
that that money has been there all 
through the service! Do you always 
leave it there? Does it never get stolen?” 

“ Ay, it’s lifted whiles.” 

A deacon came out, and carried the 
collection away into safety. Then Miss 
Hereford, recovering from her astonish- 
ment, remembered a determination she 
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had made on her knees at the close of the 
service. 

“ Sandy,” she said, “there are one or 
two things I want to ask you about. 
Are you going straight home? because, 
if so, I will wait for you at the foot of the 
hill.” 

He signified his acquiescence in this 
arrangement by a nod, and disappeared 
abruptly within the building. 

The young lady walked slowly down the 
hill, pausing at intervals to draw deep 
breaths of the heather-scented air. The 
blue sky, the golden cornfields, the purple 
heather, the droning hum of the bee, the 
liquid trill of the thrush, were sights and 
sounds that thrilled her. At the foot of 
the hill she seated herself on a huge stone 
that had fallen from the dyke. She plucked 
some sprays of heather, and bound them 
to one another witha strip of grass. Sud- 
denly her mind reverted to the conversa- 
tion of the menatthe church porch, Tears 
filled her eyes and blotted out the land- 
scape. 

“¢Gin my Will’s ta’en awa’ God isna a 
God o’ love,’” she repeated. ‘Oh, that 
poor woman, that poor woman ; how I wish 
I could comfort her!” 

Presently Sandy overtook her, and to- 
gether they walked up the western road 
which led to their respective homes. 

“Sandy,” she said, “I overheard what 
you and those other men were saying at 
the church door this morning. You were 
talking about some woman who has lost 
her son. Who isit?” 

“Kirsty Simpson, Jeemes Simpson’s 
wife.” 

“* Where does she live?” 

“At Braehead Croft, yonder.” He 
pointed in the direction of a thickly 
wooded hill. 

“Ts it the other side of the hill?” 

“ Ay.” 

“ How can I get there?” 

He looked at her curiously. 
could she want at Kirsty Simpson’s ? 

“Ye can gang by the Barrow Road, but 
it’s nigh upo’ five mile; or ye can gang 
up the Quarry. Road and past Donald 
Stewart’s farm.” 

“Ts that shorter?” 

“ Ay; it’s but three mile an’ a bit.” 

“ Thank you; then of course I will go 
by the Quarry Road. Sandy, who did the 
clergyman mean when he spoke of ‘ some 
who have neither part nor lot with us?’” 

“T’se warrant he meant Jeemes Simp- 
son.” 

“* What has Jeemes Simpson done?” 


What 
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“1 don’t understand,” she said; “is that 
a very wicked thing to do?” 

Sandy stared at her. Here was unheard- 
of ignorance! Was it possible that she 
did not appreciate the wickedness of back- 
sliding from Church ordinances? His 
astonished silence lasted so long, that 
Miss Hereford concluded Jeemes Simp- 
son’s crime must be too awful to mention. 

They had by this time reached a place 
where the road forked. Sandy’s farm- 
steading lay in one direction, Miss Here- 
ford’s schoolhouse in another. 

“ Well, good-bye, Sandy,” saidshe. “I 
will try to be in good time next Sunday.” 

Sandy stood still. A tremendous desire 
possessed him to speak some words on 
which he had been meditating ever since 
the singing of the Paraphrase. It seemed 
impossible to utter them, and yet they 
must be uttered. 

“ What for did ye douk your heid?” he 
asked. 

He might as wel! have spoken Greek. 
His auditor knew but few Scotch words. 
“ Douk ” she had never heard, and being 
unconscious of the impropriety with which 
she had behaved she attached no signifi- 
cance to “heid.” She smiled up at him 
a wondering interrogation; and Sandy, 
growing suddenly abashed at his own dar- 
ing, hurried off up the side road and left 
her. 


IL, 


AN epidemic of measles had broken 
out in the quarry cottages. Lest it should 
spread further, the authorities ordered the 
school to be closed for a few days; and in 
consequence Miss Hereford was free to 
carry out her charitable intentions. 

After noon on Monday, she betook her- 
self to the Quarry Road, and followed it 
to Donald Stewart’s farm, where it ended 
abruptly; a beaten track led her on to 
the moor beyond. Here there was no 
track visible, but she knew in which direc- 
tion Braehead Croft lay, and tramped con- 
fidently through the heather. 

She was awed by the intense stillness 
through which she passed. From far dis- 
tant fields the sound of the reapers’ voices 
was Carried up to her onthe air; but there 
was no sound near her except once, when 
she startled a covey of grouse, and was 
herself more scared than they as_ they 
whirred up out of the heather at her feet. 
It took her a long time to cover the “‘ three 
mile an’ a bit.” She was not used to 
walking over peat moss, and through 
woods where the ground was slippery with 





“ He’s lifted his lines.” 





pine needles. At last she came in sight 
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of Braehead Croft, lying a hundred yards | 
below her at the foot of a steep incline. 
The place looked deserted, desolate ; there 
was absolutely not one sign of life about it. 
Two or three acres of ground had been 
cleared, and a crop of cats raised. It was 
cut and stood in stooks; Miss Hereford 
was not experienced enough to note how 
short the straw was, and how light the 
grain. 

The back of the cottage was toward 
her; she passed round to the front of it. 
Absolute stillness prevailed. She tapped 
at the wooden door, and received no an- 
swer. As it was unfastened, she pushed 
it open and went in. There were the reg- 
ulation two rooms, “butt and ben,” di- 
vided by a narrow passage. The door to 
the right was ajar. She stepped across 
the threshold and stood on the stone floor 
of the kitchen. A peat fire smouldered 
on the hearth, and the reek filled the 
room — a dark, wretched little room, with 
a box-bed in the wall, a dresser, a broken 
table,and a coupleof benches. The place 
was silent—empty. She turned away 
from it and walked along the passage. 
The other door was closed. She had 
almost turned the handle when a sudden 
sensation of fear stole over her; if she 
opened that door, what would she see? 
She made her way quickly out of the cot- 
tage ; then her ear caught the sound ofa 
sob. She followed the sound. Behind 
the cottage was a dilapidated wooden shed. 
In the further end of it oats were stacked ; 
in front, leaning against straw, sata woman 
andalad. They seemed to have dropped 
down there from sheer fatigue. The lad’s 
eyes were closed; he breathed with diffi- 
culty. The woman sat and looked at him. 
It was a picture of hopeless despair. It 
was she who now and again drew a long, 
sobbing breath, but there were no tears in 
her eyes, 

Miss Hereford glanced at the lad, and 
her face lightened; she recognized in him 
the carrier who drove past the school- 
house every week. 

: Why, Jake,” she said gently, “are you 
ill?’ 

He opened his eyes and looked at her; 
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Miss Hereford knelt down beside him, 
gently pushed back the hair from his 
forehead, and wiped his brow with her 
handkerchief. 

“Ought he to be here?” she asked 
anxiously. “Shall we try to get him to 
his bed?” 

‘“‘I dinna ken. He thinks he’s better 
here. The reek i’ the room gars him 
cough, an’ the cough’s sair upon him.” 

“T think I could make him more com- 
fortable,” said the girl. She shifted the 
straw so as to give him more support. 
His heavy eyelids closed; he was already 
half asleep. His mother had by this time 
dragged herself to her feet. 

“Eh, you’re kind!” she said wonder- 
ingly, as though kindness were rarely met 
with. ‘“ He’ll bide there; he’ll rest there. 
He isna’ fit for work.” 

“Have you and he been trying to 
work?” 

“ Ay. The neebors ha’ been kind til ’s. 
They cuttit the oats afore Will was ta’en. 
But the stooks maun be led in. Jake an’ 
I tried to lift them.” 

“Does your husband not help you?” 
Miss Hereford was almost afraid to allude 
to Jeemes after Sandy’s remark. 

“He hasna been i’ the place sin Will 
gaed awa’, Maybe Jeemes zsua all he 
should be.” Thus gently did she speak 
of one who was the terror of the neigh- 
borhocd. 

“Jake is very much changed since I 
last saw him.” 

“ Ay, is he. He was liftin’ Will 0’ Sat- 
urday, and he bled frae the lungs.” 

*Do you mean he broke a blood-ves- 
sel?” 

“Ay; I ken it’s the sign o’ his death. 
Will began that way.” 

* But oh!” cried Miss Hereford, wring- 
ing her hands, “if that happened on Sat- 
urday you should not have let him touch 
these heavy weights to-day.” 

“] ken that fine,” said Kirsty with a 
breaking voice. “ But, ye see, grief has 
ta’en a’ my strength; an’ when Jake saw 
me strugglin’ wi’ them stooks, naething 
could keep him frae helpin’ me.” 

“Has the doctor seen him?” 





he made an effort to raise himself, and 
failed. 

“It’s the school-teacher, mither,” he 
said. 

* Ay, he’s ill,” said the woman, answer- 
ing for him. ‘ My Jake’s ill. O, God!| 
it’s hard to bear! First Wili, and then | 
Jake.” 

She sobbed again; she never moved 
her eyes from his face. 


| ment. 


“ He was here o’ Saturday. He gied 
him a mixture. It’s a red mixture, Will’s 
was white ; maybe this’lldo mair guid. I 
canna work mair. I'll gang to my bairn. 
Will ye come too?” 

Instinctively Miss Hereford knew that 
this invitation was intended as a compli- 
She followed. 

They went from the barn into the cot- 
tage, turned to the left hand, and entered 
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the closed room. 
emn, how awful it was, tenanted by death ! 
The walls had been whitewashed, the 
stone flags were white, the table before 
the window was covered with a white 
sheet. The bed was draped with white, 
and so was the open coffin resting upon it. 
The one dark object in the room was the 
coffin lid, propped up against the wall. 
The two women stood silently beside the 
bed, and as they stood there Kirsty’s 
frame was shaken by those terrible shud- 
dering sobs. When she looked upon the 
dead man, and thought of the misery 
of the living woman, tears rose in the 
school-teacher’s eyes, and fell. Kirsty saw 
them. 

“ Ay,” she said, in an indescribably des- 
olate tone, “you can greet. You who 
never had a bairn to love and lose. J hae 
nae tears. He’s my Will, my first child, 
my guid bairn, an’ the Lord’s ta’en him. 
They may weel say ’at his ways are past 
findin’ oot. I canna find them oot. Why 
did he gie me my bairn, an’ a mither’s 
heart to love him, an’ then tak’ him awa’? 
Why did he wait till my heart had grown 
so close round Will’s it couldna let him go, 
before he took him? The neebors say ’at 
I loved the lad ow’r weel. The missionar’ 
tell’t me I worshipped the creetur mair nor 
the Creator. Oh, Will, my bonnie laddie, 
you’re deid there because I loved ye ow’r 
muckle. The Lord gave ye to me an’ bade 
me love ye, an’ I did it, an’ you’re deid.” 
Her voice was choked with sobs. 

It was an occasion to have “ improved,” 
no doubt. A time to have administered 
words of correction and instruction. Miss 
Hereford had not one to say. In the pres- 
ence of such grief she was dumb. She 
did what her heart prompted, flung her 
arms round the woman’s neck, drew down 
the weary head till it rested on her shoul- 
der, and kissed her again and again. 

“ A’ the years I’ve lived,” said Kirsty, 
with a long-drawn sigh of weariness and 
content, “never a lady touched me so be- 
fore.” 

“T'll tell ye ae thing,” she said, after a 
pause. “I didna think to tell it to a livin’ 
soul but Jake, but I’m moved to tell it to 
ye. Last nicht I stayed here by my Will. 
Jake sleeps ben, an’ the ither bairns are a’ 
hired oot for the hairst. I was sittin’ here, 
an’ I looked upon my bairn, an’ I prayed: 
‘ Lord, ye ken weel I’m a guid woman, an’ 
a’ my life lang ye’ve sent me trouble — 
let me die now, oh, Lord!’ Ye see my 
heart was that sair wi’ sorrow I’d fair for- 
gotten Jake, an’ thocht only ’at I couldna 
live withoot my Will. An’ I fell asleep 


How strange, how sol- | an’ dreem’t. 
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I was standin’ by a dark 
river, as it micht be the Barrow flowin’ at 
the fit o’ the brae. An’ I saw across the 
river twa men standin’, Then it cam’ 
upon me ’at it was the River o’ Death, an’ 
yonder side was the Land o’ Promise. 
An’ ane o’ the men was my Will. I 
couldna see the face o’ the ither, but I 
thocht it was the Lord Jesus. An’ I ca’d 
oot to Will, ‘Help me across, my bairn,’ 
but he never moved. An’ right oot frae 
their feet cam’ a bar o’ golden licht, like 
the sun shinin’ on dark waters. I pit oot 
my feet to gang across on it, but a great 
wind arose an’ ruffled the water, an’ I 
couldna see the licht, an’ I was feart. 
Then I heard a voice like the sound o’ a 
trumpit, ‘ Thou art weighed i’ the balance 
an’ art found wantin’!’ An’ I woke, an’ 
the hair rose up on my heid, for I thocht 
I saw Will’s lips move. I couldna bide 
here langer. I went ben to Jake, an’ wak- 
ened him, an’ tell’t him a’. ‘Oh, Jake,’ I 
said, ‘I canna be ane o’ the elec’, for I 
hae loved my bairns ow’r weel.’ An’ it 
cam’ ow’r me like a flash o’ licht, ’at the 
man I thocht was the Lord Jesus had 
Jake’s face. Then I knew my twa lads 
would stan’ i’ the Land o’ Promise, an’ 
leave me ¢hZs side o’ the river.” 


That night, as Jake and his mother 
rested together ben the house, Jake said: 
“‘ Mither, div ye think God’s angels ll be 


onywise like the school-teacher? Did ye 
see how she knelt down by me i’ the shed, 
an’ never heedit her claes?” 

“ Ay, Jake, I did that,” said Kirsty, and 
added with a wondering smile hidden by 
the darkness, “ an’ she kissed me/” 


III. 


EARLY on Wednesday morning Miss 
Hereford was astir. She took a basket 
with her, walked to the Barrow, and was 
ferried across the river. Half an hour’s 
walk brought her to Barrow Glen. The 
house was empty, for the proprietor lived 
abroad ; but the large gardens and con- 
servatories were filled with fruit and flow- 
ers cultivated for the southern markets. 
When Miss Hereford returned, her basket 
held pure white roses, feathery sprays of 
deutzia, and tender green ferns. 

On her way home she encountered 
Sandy. 

“What time 
Sandy?” 

He rummaged in his pocket and pro- 
duced a sheet of paper with a startling 
black border, whereon it was set forth that 
James and John Simpson, father and 
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brother of the deceased, requested the 
favor of your presence at the funeral of 
William Simpson ; friends to assemble at 
Braehead Croft 2 P.M.,or at the Barrow 
Churchyard 3.30 P.M. 

“ Then they will pass the schoolhouse 
about three o’clock ?” 

“It'll be a’that. Will Simpson’s a gey 
heavy weicht, and the road’s rough.” 

“‘ Sandy, do you think you could get me 
some Coarse wire ?” 

In answer to his astonished look, she 
opened her basket and explained that the 
contents were to go on the coffin. 

“ Eh, but they’re bonnie,” said Sandy. 
“We dinna aften see the like o’ they. 
Gang ye hame, an’ I’se get ye the weer.” 


It was long after three when the funeral 
procession came past the schoolhouse. 
Six men carried the coffin, and about a 
hundred others followed. At the school- 
house gate they came to a standstill. 
There stood Miss Hereford bearing an 
exquisite cross of white flowers. 

“Do you think,” she said, “you could 
stoop a little, so that I may place this on 
the coffin?” 

They looked at the cross, and all that 
they had ever heard of Popery and Jesuitry 
rose up in their minds. They looked at 
the school-teacher, and Popery and Jes- 
uitry were alike forgotten. Involuntarily 
the bearers stooped, and Miss Hereford 
laid her beautiful cross on the coffin lid. 

Then she stepped back. A _ hand 
touched her arm; a tall, gaunt lad, witha 
thin, white face and staring eyes, ad- 
dressed her. 

“ Will ye mak’ one o’ they for me?” 

“Yes, Jake, I will,” said the school- 
teacher, and burst into tears. 

The procession moved on. 


Sandy Anderson, and Robert Ross the 
grave-digger, waited in the churchyard. 

“ They're lang 0’ comin’, Rob.” 

“ Ay, are they; I didna expec’ ’at they 
wad be here till nigh upon four. The 
road’s bad, ye ken, an’ Will hadna wasted 
muckle.” 

“It’s sair upon Kirsty.” 

“Ay. But we maunna say a word agen 
the dealin’s o’ Providence. Ye ken we’re 
but worms, after a’!” 

“There they come,” 
“ Man, it’s a gran’ funeral! 
nigh upon a hunnert there. They maun 
ha’ closed a’ the three quarries. Eh, but 
it’s a respectable funeral! Will would ha’ 
been gratifeed gin he could ha’ seen’t.” 

The procession drew nearer. 


cried Sandy. 
There'll be 
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“Yon’s Jake, puir lad,” said Sandy. 
“ He’ll be the neist, Rob. Isna he thin?” 

“Ay. Jake’ll be easy carried.” 

“Div ye see Jeemes? The scoondrel! 
He hasna been sae nigh the kirk for years, 
I’se warrant.” 

The coffin was now so close to them 
that its decoration could be plainly seen. 

“‘ Sandy,” said Rob, in an awed whisper, 
“yon’s a cross!” 

Sandy was horror-struck. 

“TI thocht she wantit the weer for a 
wreath,” he said aghast. 

“Ye kenn’t it wad be there? Wha did 
it? The school-teacher?” 

“ Ay, just her.” 

‘““] wunner at ye, Sandy. Tae coonte- 
nance a popish thing like yon!” 

“Na, na. She didna mean ony harm,” 
said Sandy desperately. ‘“She’s frae the 
sooth, ye ken; an’ they hae gey queer 
ways i’ Lunnon.” 

“It’s a disgrace to the parish. It shallna 
be suffered!” 

The bearers approached, and Rob made 
a movement forward as though to snatch 
the popish emblem from the coffin, Sandy 
seized his arm. 

“ Man,” he cried, with a sudden flash of 
inspiration, “ ye’ll no deny ’at the Lord 
himsel’ tell’t us to carry the cross in oor 
lives! I canna think he’ll be fashed gin 
we let it bide on oor graves.” 

And the cross remained. 

ANNIE THOMPSON. 


From Temple Bar. 
BORES AND BORED. 


CHARLES LAMB makes a fanciful divi- 
sion of the human species into dorrowers 
and J/enders. Perhaps, however, Lord 
Byron’s division of dores and dored is the 
more correct one. Itis a remarkable fact 
that those who are easiest bored them- 
selves are more likely to bore others, on 
a surer principle than the familiar one that 
“‘ who drives fat oxen must himself be fat.” 
Sir Walter Scott, than whom no one could 
have been further removed in his own 
character from the genus bore, not only 
submitted, as his biographer testifies, with 
“perfect placidity” to be bored even by 
“bores of the first water,” but toward the 
end of his life declared for himself that 
though few men, in his circumstances, 
had seen more variety of society than he, 





“few have enjoyed it more, or been dored, 
as it is called, less by the company of 
| tiresome people. I have rarely, if ever,” 
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he says, with a magnanimous forgetful- 
ness of certain past experiences, “ found 
any one out of whom I could not extract 
amusement or edification.” 

Longfellow excused his toleration of 
bores with the quaint apology, ‘ who 
would be kind to them if I were not?” 
The wizard of the north, who might so 
easily have conjured every such “ani- 
malaccio” (as, in a moment of unwonted 
irritation, he once designated a foreign 
specimen of the species) out of his path, 
was not only forbearing but positively 
chivalrous to bores. “A stupid, chatter- 
ing fellow” (a capital definition) having, 
as Haydon relates, foisted himself for a 
whole week on ¢he unresisting bard, was 
making such lavish display of his folly 
that two young men present had difficulty 
in restraining their laughter. Sir Walter 
hobbled up to the window whither they 
had retired: “ Come, come, young gentle- 
men,” he expostulated, “I assure you it 
requires no small talent to be a decided 
bore. Be more respectful !” 

In his diary he expresses the opimca, 
first. suggested to him by no less an au- 
thority than George Canning, that “an 
efficient bore must always have something 
respectable about him ’ — for the obvious 
reason that otherwise he would not be 
permitted to exercise his craft. That is 
to say, he must either be a very rich man, 
“which, perhaps,” says Scott, “gives the 
greatest privilege,” or a great traveller, or 
aman of rank and condition, or of learn- 
ing or else of undoubted talent. 

This is in keeping with the French idea 
of bores, as expressed by M. Pailleron in 
his play of * Le monde ou l’on s’ennuie,” 
or, as it has been translated, ** The World 
of Bores.” 


Don’t you know [says the hero] that the 
average Frenchman’s horror of boresis carried 
to such a pitch that it becomes sheer venera- 


tion? He looks upon the bore as a sort of 
terrible deity whose cult consists in slavery to 
good form! You will never induce a French- 
man to take you seriously until you have bored 
him. . . . And you actually ask me what in- 
fluence is wielded by bores? Ah, my love, 
there are only two classes of people in this 
world, those who don’t know how to be bored 
and are dead failures, and those who do and 
are a success — not counting the cleverest lot 
of all—those who know how to bore others! 


Whether Carlyle was a dead failure or 
not is a moot point; but he certainly did 
not know how to put up with bores, “ The 
art of being savage to those people,” or 
“such things ” —as he would have desig- 
nated them— which Scott so signally 
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lacked, was possessed by him in its per- 
fection. What he could “least endure ” 
we are told, was being bored. “The 
anathemas which he heaped on unfortu- 
nate bores exceed Ernulphus’s in exqui- 
site variety.” So also did the epithets, 
amongst which may be cited “ wretched 
duds ” alternating with “dirty wretches,” 
“terrible blockheads,” “ jackasses,” “ mis- 
erable snaffers ” (this last unique appella- 
tion being applied to three countrymen of 
his own) “ full of animal magnetism ” (what 
would he have said to the revival of the 
craze, under its present aggravated form 
of hypnotism ?), “Free Kirk and other 
rubbish.” With unusual self-restraint he 
“bit in his rage” in presence of these 
particular specimens, and withstood his 
impulse “to rise with redhot oaths, and 
pack them all instantly into the street,” 
contenting himself with walking them out 
before their time. 

A whole museum might be filled with 
Carlyle’s bores alone. He obtained ac- 
cess to the immortals, and they bored him. 
To his acrid humor Charles Lamb was 
something less, almost, thana bore. Cole- 
ridge, whom he had not been disinclined 
to revere, was a bore of the most oppres- 
sive kind. ‘He hobbled about with us,” 
writes the irreverent Thomas, “ talking 
with a kind of solemn emphasis on mat- 
ters which were of no interest. Nothing 
came from him that was of use to me that 
day, or in fact any day.” 

Carlyle, however, was not the only one 
for whom the sage of Highgate proved too 
much, sacrilegious as it seems to reckon 
the author of “ Christabel ” amongst the 
bores. But as the Psalmist in his haste 
declared “ All men are liars,” so might 
Carlyle at his leisure have announced, 
“ All men are bores.” 

We have contrasted Carlyle’s treatment 
of bores with Scott’s; yet, if the truth 
were known, it might be found that Sir 
Walter’s chivalry of nature alone availed 
to fortify him against the continuous in- 
road of intruders, to which his mental dis- 
position was perhaps no less averse than 
Carlyle’s. On one occasion he did actu- 
ally take revenge on a certain bore—a 
dandified old gentleman, with an appalling 
talent for story-telling and hack-quotations 
— who seemed bent on a protracted siege. 
For the first hour “he got the lead and 
kept it;” but in an evil moment for him- 
self, and a happy one for Sir Walter, he 
started a topic on which his long-suffering 
host was more than a match for him. 
Seizing the opportunity, like an able gen- 
eral, Scott got “the whip hand” of his 
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tormentor, and, to quote his own conclu- | the presence of such a one, and making 


sion from the letter to his daughter in 
which he describes the affair, “so thor- 
oughly did I bore my bore, that he sick- 
ened and gave in,” leaving his intended 
victim master of the field. 

And, ina serious moment, we find the 
great unknown confiding to his diary (and 
immediately after the genial entry we have 
referred to, as to the slight amount of bore- 
dom he had suffered from) that for all the 
real enjoyment he could take in society 
“the pleasure of being alone” was more 
to his taste; that, to use his own remark- 
able words, “ if the question was — eternal 
company, without the power of retiring 
within yourself, or solitary confinement for 
life, I should say, ‘Turnkey, lock the 
cell !’” 

Nothing less, indeed, than such effect- 
ual confinement as Scott hinted at would, 
it seems, suffice to protect a man from the 
onslaughts of bores. Thoreau, than whom 
no one could have taken greater precau- 
tions for his own exemption from the in- 
fliction, though he professes himself to 
be “naturally no hermit,” and would wel- 
come visitors of every kind and degree to 
his lonely cabin among the pines at 
Walden, could yet, according to his own 
showing, have made out many a case of 
boredom. And of all who plagued him, 
he found the “self-styled reformers” the 
greatest bores of all. He supposes them 
as imagining the voluntary recluse to be 
forever singing : — 

This is the house that I built ; 
This is the man that lives in the house that 
I built. 


“ But they did not know,” Thoreau slily 
insinuates, ** that the third line was: — 


These are the folks that worry the man 
That lives in the house that I built.’’ 


Mrs. Carlyle, in a letter to her husband, 
affords a hint as to why Carlyle suffered 
so much more from bores than any other 


man. It was because people were apt to 
show themselves greater bores before him 
than they naturally were. “I fancy you 
would find our talk amusing if you could 
assist at it in a cloak of darkness, for one 
of the penalties of being the wisest man 
and profoundest thinker of the age ” (ah, 
Jeanie Welsh Carlyle! we knew you could 
“shrew ” your guid man, but it was too bad 
to aim your little mockeries at him from 
under the cloak of flattery) “is the royal 
one of never hearing the plain, ‘ unorna- 
mented’ truth spoken ; every one striving 
to be wise and profound énv7té naturé in 





himself as much as possible into his like- 
ness” (a very neat back-hander this); 
“and this is the reason,” she goes on, 
“that Arthur Helps and so many others 
talk very nicely to me, and bore you to 
distraction.” 

Mrs. Carlyle herself, though far from 
being so sensitive to the plague of bores 
as her husband, was yet capable of a pretty 
little outburst against them on her own 
account. Finding it impossible on one 
occasion to break through the depression 
caused by the presence of some “ jack- 
asses,” as Carlyle would have described 
them, at her fireside, and irritated beyond 
endurance by the “ commonplace ” of their 
talk, she resorted to the wild expedient 
of throwing her cup of tea into the fire. 
“Such a clatter of condolence and sur- 
prise ” ensued, such congratulations upon 
the saucer having escaped the smash in 
which the cup was involved, “such a little 
storm in a teacup, in short, was raised ”” 
by the reckless and seemingly inexplica- 
ble manceuvre, that the demon of dulness 
was effectually exorcised, his spell was 
broken, and the conversation flowed mer- 
rily along, relieved, at least, from its em- 
bargo of restraint. 

This beats for wilfulness Charles Lamb 
himself, who, as his admirers will not have 
forgotten, broke in once on a conversation 
in which his honored friend Wordsworth 
was allowing himself to be drawn out for 
the entertainment of a certain * very fool- 
ish but pretentious gentleman ” (another 
capital synonym for the other word) with 
the quelling chant of “ Hey diddle diddle !”” 
— pursuing these original tactics with in- 
creasing energy till lured away by the 
attrac@on of a pot of porter. 

Not less characteristic was the attitude 
of Dickens towards the species, any con- 
tact with which must have been peculiarly 
trying to his bright spirit. Yetitis ina 
highly philosophical mood that he treats 
of “Our Bore,” with scarce a touch of 
exaggeration describing him in his man- 
ner as he acts. Everybody keeps a bore, 
is his resigned conclusion; while he 
throws out a suggestion which is full of 
comfort, that members of the great bore 
family are apt, by some subtle instinct, to 
find each other out, and bore one another 
amicably to their heart’s content. 

Carlyle, indeed (it seems that in an arti- 
cle on bores, Carlyle must be to the fore), 
lays down the startling proposition that 
the Americans had done nothing besides 
producing eighteen million of the greatest 
bores on the surface of this earth. And 
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if Dickens encountered, as he averred, | 
one hundred and fifty first-rate samples at | 
one party, Carlyle’s apparently monstrous 
calculation comes within the bounds of 
probability. 

It is worth noting that Carlyle in his 
sweeping assertion made no exception on 
behalf of Emerson, who perhaps bored 
him more than he dared acknowledge with 
his transcendentalism and effusions of 
the “over soul.” But one might have 
thought he would have spared Washing- 
ton. Far from that, we find him pleasantly 
remarking at some grand dinner, to Mr. 
Fields (a gentleman who both by his writ- 
ings and, from all accounts, by the charm 
of his personal presence, must have done 
much to remove the imputed odium from 
his countrymen): “That grete mon of 
yours — George ” (“did any one under the 
sun ever dream of calling Washington 
George before?” exclaims Miss Mitford, 
who recounts the story) “ your grete mon, 
George, was a monstrous bore, and wants 
taking down a few hundred pegs!” 

This reproach of boredom has evidently 
sunk deep into the American mind. Miss 
Sedgwick, writing from New York to her 
admiring friend, Miss Mitford, declares 
that she has no ambition to meet with the 
famous authors or with the “ great people ” 
(the distinction is her own) of Engiand. 
“| find,” she says, with a tone of resigna- 
tion in which there is not wanting a touch 
of pathos, “in the lives of Scott, Mrs. 
Hemans, etc., etc., even Charles Lamb” 
(this last name being italicized, as if in 
Elia’s endorsement of it lay the sting of 
the charge), “that we Americans are re- 
garded as bores.” 

Of all bores “ the most peremptory and 
powerful in his operations ” is the man of 
one idea, whether it be a wrong one or 
not, and the governing idea of the Amer- 
ican is the vastness of his country. 

Such a bore was he who broke in once 
on Macaulay, a man who could almost as 
ill brook being bored as Carlyle himself, 
though he submitted with a better grace 
to the infliction. The “miserable old 
impostor ” —a compound, as the historian 
writes to Lady Trevelyan, “of all the 
quackeries, physiological and theological, 
of half acentury,” and whom his victim 
had fondly deemed to have been hanged 
or guillotined years ago — started proceed- 
ings at once with “ Do you not remember ? 
You are so like the dear man Zachary. It 
was just so that he used to look on me.” 
(Macaulay looked, he says, as sulky as a 
bear.) “I felt your dear skull when you 





was a child, and I prophesied that you 
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should be a minister of state... . I keep 
my eye on you ever since. Paff! It 
came true!” 

Macaulay, it may be observed, called 
his visitor everything but a bore, though 
bore was a word to which, on one occa- 
sion, after having been hauled over the 
coals by Napier for using it, he pertina- 
ciously clung, as by no means out of place 
in a familiar essay. 

What then used to be the synonym 
for that now indispensable designation? 
The word is not in Johnson’s dictionary 
(though none knew better than the sturdy 
doctor how to deal with the species), but 
Madame D’Arblay, who always kept up 
with the times, did not scruple to apply 
the lately coined expression to the old lex- 
icographer himself. Writing of his kind- 
ness for her, she declares with, surely in 
this case, pardonable vanity, “ He actually 
bores everybody so about me that the folks 
even complain of it.” Scott plays with 
the word as if it were a new one, ringing 
the changes on “boring-machines,” and 
“that terrific animal, a two-legged boar ;” 
while Plunket remarks of some one whose 
dulness must at least have served as a 
whet to his wit, “I always knew he was 
a bore, but I didn’t know he was an 
auger.” 

But to leave the word and come back to 
the thing; fora bore by any other name 
would bore as much, whether he were 
known as “dull fellow,” or “ commonplace 
person,” or fool, or even knave — for 
goaded sufferers have not stopped short 
even of the last extreme term, ‘“ Take my 
word for it, that gentleman is more knave 
than fool,” whispered an exasperated old 
diner-out at a full table —at which a bore 
of evidently tremendous capacity was en- 
dangering not only the appetite but the 
digestion of the other guests—to his 
genial neighbor, Sir Richard Steele, who 
records the saying with all the relish of 
sympathy. 

“Diplomatists at home” belonged, in 
Coleridge’s opinion, to the very top rank 
of bores. One*such came in unexpectedly 
upon a dinner-party, at which the poet 
had been enjoying himself in company 
with a few choice spirits of whom Canning 
was one. The lively description he has 
left on record of his grievance will not 
have been forgotten. From the moment 
of the great man’s entry he monopolized 
the talk, and in French, his listeners being 
all English, “and I was told his French 
was execrable,” says Coleridge, in part 
gratification of his revenge. “He” (the 
bore) “ had followed the Russian army into 
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France, and seen a good deal of the great 
men concerned in the war; of none of 
those things did he say a word, but went 
on, sometimes in English and sometimes 
in French, gabbling about cookery and 
dress and the like.” The bore was floored 
at last, in the midst of a rapturous de- 
scription of a picture of Noah’s Ark, in 
which the animals marched two and two, 
the little ones first, the elephants last, by 
Canning’s wicked remark, “ Oh, no doubt, 
my lord, your elephants, wise fellows! 
stayed behind to pack up their trunks!” 
for there was a time when this antedilu- 
vian jest was new. 

“ You call So-and-so a ‘bore.’ Whatis 
a‘bore’?” asks Bishop Selwyn. “It is 
a man who will persist in talking about 
himself when you want to talk about your- 
self” — or, we may add, in telling stories 
when you want to be telling them. Cole- 
ridge says he used to be much amused 
with Tobin and Godwin: “ Tobin would 
pester me with stories of Godwin’s dul- 
ness; and upon his departure Godwin 
would drop in just to say that Tobin was 
more dull than ever.” 

The redoubtable Samuel Parr proved as 
great a bore to De Quincey as the diplo- 
matist did to Coleridge. The opium- 
eater, sensitive little spirit that he was, 
did not often put himself in the way of 
being bored. He was completely taken 
by surprise, on his first meeting with the 
scholar of prodigious fame, to find him no 
better than a slander-mongering “old 
babbler.” Little did the pedagogue wot 
of the bright-eyed, keen-eared, singularly 
wide-awake dreamer, who was taking such 
unsparing note of his every grimace and 
gesticulation, the infantine lisp in which 
he gave utterance to his little shreds of 
calumnious tattle, “fit rather for washer- 
women over their tea than for scholars and 
statesmen,” as his disgusted critic ex- 
claims. One by one the disappointed 
guests were driven away from his vicinity, 
and he was left to hold forth to his hostess 
and her immediate circle on his appar- 
ently favorite topic of the’ prince regent 
(or pince thegent, as he pronounced it) 
and his misdoings, in the following de- 
lightful fashion, as retailed for us by De 
Quincey: — 

“Oh, the pince thegent! —the pince 
thegent !— what a sad, sad man he has 
turned out! Oh, what a pince !— what 
a thegent !— what a sad pince thegent!” 

Fortunately for his hearer’s patience 
there was a limit to the infliction; “ for 
suddenly,” says De Quincey, “he rose, and 
hopped out of the room, exclaiming all 





the way: “ Oh, what a pince ! —oh, what 
athegent! Is it a thegent —is ita pince, 
that you call this man? Oh, what a sad 
pince! Did anybody ever hear of such a 
sad pince — sucha sad thegent —such a 
sad, sad pince thegent? Oh, what a 
pince!” etc., da capo. 

But, perhaps, of ail bores none bore so 
desperately as he who will persist in en- 
gaging you on a subject from which your 
taste revolts. We can sympathize with 
the rage to which Dr. Johnson, never a 
man to be trifled with, once gave way on 
being coerced into a discussion on the— 
to him — peculiarly obnoxious theme of 
death. Again and again, like an inquisi- 
tive fly, does Boswell return to the charge, 
apparently unconscious of the tempest he 
is raising, till all at once it overwhelms 
him with its gathered fury; and we can- 
not but smile over the state of ludicrous 
dismay he is thrown into on discovering 
that he has put his head “ once too often 
into the lion’s mouth.” 

Byron’s method of dealing with the 
gentry was even more ingenious than 
Scott’s, who himself assumed the arduous 
task of boring his bore. Byron used to 
set Monk Lewis (whom he found as great 
a bore as Scott did) on to some “ vivacious 
person,” who peculiarly abhorred the tribe 
—as, for example, he says, Madame de 
Staél or Hobhouse — and leave the pair 
to fight it out together, while he quietly 
enjoyed his revenge. 

But even this was more humane than the 
conduct of those who, like Douglas Jer- 
rold, leave their bore inthe lurch. “ Well, 
what’s going to-day ?” asked the bore, full 
primed fora siege. “I am,” returned the 
wit, hurrying remorselessly past. 

It is rather by those of the vivacious 
sort, “‘men of esfrit,” who “say bright 
things on all possible subjects,” and whose 
“zigzags rack you to death,” that Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, who has a very kindly 
word for duil people, is bored. For in this 
case, as in almost every other, the prov- 
erb holds good that one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison. One man’s bore 
shall be the cherished companion of some 
one else. “ Donot dull people bore you?” 
one of his companions of the breakfast- 
table asked of the Autocrat. ‘* Madam,” 
was his suggestive reply, “all men are 
bores except when we want them.” Which 
recalls Lamb’s plaintive bemoaning of 
himself concerning the intruders on his 
peace, from whose incursions reading, 
writing, or at meal time, he was never ex- 
empt; his rueful attempt at retaliation in 
alluding to the “peculiar compassionate 
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sneer” with which they “hope they do 
not interrupt your studies.” 

Was the reverend gentleman a dull or 
a vivacious person, of whom Swift says, 
writing to his imaginary correspondent 
from Holyhead, where he seems to have 
been in a sad “ quandary of spirits ” for 
want of some one to talk to: “A dog is 
better company than the vicar, for I re- 
member him of old.” 

In curious keeping with, though of a 
very different spirit from the dean’s cut- 
ting comment, was John Bright’s remark : 
‘‘ How much more delightful is the com- 
pany of an intelligent dog than that of a 
dull man!” 

It may be worth recalling in this con- 
nection, on the authority of one who, ac- 
cording to S. C. Hall, knew him intimately, 
that Lord Beaconsfield would exercise 
the charm of his conversation no more 
willingly for a statesman or a man of let- 
ters than for “ta stupid bore!” 

Dr. Johnson gave rise to comment by 
calling a woman a blockhead, and bore 
seems likewise to be regarded as an es- 
sentially masculine term, / But ladies may 
remember Lord Byron §Scathing obser- 
vation that women are “generally bores 
in their disposition ’”’ — to which, however, 
another of his remarks, “I always feel in 
better humor with myself and everything 
else, if there is a woman within ken ” (even 
such a one as that most ancient, withered, 
and by no means good-natured crone, Mrs. 
Mule, his fire-lighter, the scarecrow of his 
London intimates) gives pleasing contra- 
diction, Elsewhere he classes “ Bores 
and Blues” together as “the two- great 
enemies .. . of London happiness.” Car- 
lyle, too, with all he suffered from bores, 
ungratefully declares of Harriet Marti- 
neau, “ I never in my life was more heart- 
ily bored with any creature.” While 
Margaret Fuller, “strange, lilting, lean 
old maid,” as she appeared to hit, proved 
to be “ not nearly such a bore ”/ashe had 
anticipated ; which tribute to one of their 
most famous women, slight, and tod 
tive value though it be, yet coming from 
such a source might be accepted by the 
Americans as a sop to their ir 
Ity. 

— Ritchie, in her charmi 
that charming subject, Jane 
marks that her “very bores 
ing.” This was only a reflection Gf” 
sweet-natured novelist’s treatme®ft of | 
in real life. Frequent mention mad 
her letters of a certain Mrs. WwW 
must be judged more f 
unsaid than from what 
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been a born bore, (for the bore, like the 
poet, is born, not made), and who will in- 
deed be remembered henceforward, sug- 
gests Mrs. Ritchie, as having “ bored Jane 
Austen.” Yet for all the trial to which 
this good lady subjected her, and for all 
the powers of satire the writer had at 
command, the unconscious bore meets 
from her victim’s gentle pen with no 
harsher treatment than the following, 
which may perhaps be accepted as a gen- 
eral plea for bores of a certain class : — 

“ Poor Mrs. Stent, it has been her lot 
to be always in the way; but we must be 
merciful, for perhaps in time we may 
come to be Mrs, Stents ourselves, un- 
equal to anything and unwelcome to every- 
body.” 

Mighty in the delineation of bores is 
Shakespeare, though Miss Edgeworth in 
her essay on bores, oddly enough re- 
marks that in all his works she could find 
no trace of one, except it were “ that thing, 
that popinjay who so pestered Hotspur” 
after the battle. And of this specimen 
she says: “It must have been of foreign 
breed, not the good downright English 
bore.” But surely many a scene can be 
recalled in which one of that ilk is made to 
serve as a foil to the master’s more seri- 
ous situations. 

We have no means of knowing Shake- 
Speare’s treatment of bores in actual life, 
but it must have been almost as unmerci- 
ful as Carlyle’s, if we may judge of it from 
his manner of dealing with at least one 
of the order in his plays —and this one, 
though he hailed from Rome, and was 
a contemporary of great Czwsar, was a 
“good downright English bore” if ever 
there was one. Those, perhaps, may re- 
joice over his discomfiture who have ever 
had experience of the bore that would 
fain intrude himself and his advice into 
the most delicate situations, where issues 
of love and hate, of weal and woe, of an 
eternity of bliss or bale may be at stake. 
“ Nothing but death shall stay me!” cries 
the bore, as he forces his presence on the 
scene. 

None will have forgotten how, over the 
scarce-closed breach between the friends, 
Brutus and Cassius, the poet rushes wildly 
in with the persuasive exhortation —as if 


fe) the late disputants were schoolboys who 
t-| had fallen out over some game : — 


| Forshame, you generals: what do youmean? 


Love and be friends, as two such men should 


; 
For I have seen more years, I’m sure, than ye. 


Small thanks does he get for his pains, 
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tne noble Romans, whose new-made peace 
was fortunately proof against the trial, 
driving him away with flouts and jibes, 
Cassius adding insult to injury in the con- 
temptuous apology, “ Bear with him, Bru- 
tus ; ’tis his fashion.” 

Meanwhile, when we consider against 
whom and by whom the term has been 
applied — that Carlyle was bored by 
Lamb, that Goidsmith was sometimes 
voted a bore by his most intimate acquaint- 
ance — we must be chary of applying it. 
At the worst let us never forget that the 
bore (as Leigh Hunt reflects of the muffin- 
crier) is “a being as full of the romantic 
mystery of existence as a Druid or an an- 
cient Tuscan.” 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
COMET LORE. 


OF all celestial bodies, none, perhaps, 
have been the subject of so much curious 
speculation, both among the learned and 
unlearned,ascomets. This is but natural. 
The appearance in the sky of an object so 
different from sun, moon, and stars cannot 
fail to awaken feelings of alarm, wonder, 
curiosity, or interest, according to the 
knowledge and intelligence of the be- 
holder, the circumstances in which he is 
placed, and the disposition of the age in 
which he lives. Although they have long 
been recognized as material bodies obey- 
ing the laws of motion and gravitation in 
their passage through space, there is still 
enough of mystery about them to interest 
both the scientific inquirer and the ordi- 
nary observer. 

It is not difficult to realize the alarm 
which the unexpected advent of a large 
and brilliant comet would occasion to a 
people unaccustomed to seek natural 
causes for unusual phenomena. As the 
sun sinks in the west a strange light is 
seen in the sky —astar, but yet not a star, 
or something more than a star. Soon an 
ill-defined, spectral appearance is _per- 
ceived to be associated with it. As twi- 
light deepens the form appears more 
distinct, and lengthens out, and eventually 
is revealed to the terror-stricken spectators 
as a flaming, fiery sword approaching the 
earth from the unfathomable depths of 
heavenly space. The Deity, who they 
imagined did not concern himself with the 
affairs of men, has awoke from his indiffer- 
ence, and has despatched this dire instru- 
ment of vengeance to punish them for 
their sins. At length they see it sink 
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under the horizon and disappear, and they 
feel they have arespite. The punishment 
is not for them. But the next evening 
the appearance is repeated, and the chang- 
ing aspect of the celestial visitor is watched 
with feelings of mingled hope and fear. 
When its size is seen to be diminishing, 
and it is evidently receding from this 
world, opinion changes. It was not an 
actual weapon of destruction, but a por- 
tent, a warning of some great event to 
come —some calamity—for the natural 
inclination of the human mind is to inter- 
pret any unexpected change in the course 
of events as for the worse rather than for 
the better. Soon a monarch dies, a pesti- 
lence breaks out, or news comes of a war 
or revolution, and to the comet is attrib- 
uted the prognostication, perhaps the 
cause of the event. 

Such we may conceive to be the effect 
produced by the apparition of a comet on 
ignorant and untutored minds. Let ussee 
what learning and culture have done to 
modify this feeling. 

We have no authentic record of the ap- 
parition of comets in the patriarchal ages 
of the world. The Mosaic chronicle is 
silent on the subject, though attempts 
have been made to refer certain appear- 
ances described in the Scriptures to these 
bodies. No doubt comets were seen in 
those early times, but how they were re- 
garded. by the patriarchs and their con- 
temporaries we have no means of judging. 
Some passages in the Book of Job, particu- 
larly that alluding to the “ sweet influences 
of the Pleiades.” have been adduced as 
evidence that men in those ancient days 
believed in the influence of the celestial 
bodies over sublunary matters ; and if this 
were so in regard to the regular motions 
of the stars and planets, we may suppose 
that the appearance of an extraordinary 
object such as a comet would be taken to 
indicate an interruption, so to speak, in 
the current of mundane affairs. 

It is to ancient Egypt that we trace 
back the stream through which the liberal 
arts and sciences have flowed into and 
become incorporated with our Western 
civilization, and it would be interesting to 
learn what were the views held in this 
branch of 4 science which we know was 
highly cultivated on the banks of the Nile. 
On this t, however, our sources of 
Seneca 
at Eudoxus while bringing over 
to Europé@ the learning of the Egyptians, 
mad mention of comets. Diodorus 
Siculus tells us that the Chaldeans pre- 
dicted, among other things, the return of 
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comets, and the same is said of the Egyp- 
tians. It would be rash to assume, how- | 
ever, that they attained such a knowledge 
of the constitution and orbits of these 
bodies as would enable them to calculate 
the precise time of their reappearance, in 
the same way as has been done in recent 
times; to do so would seem to require the 
use and means and appliances which we 
cannot suppose the ancient nations pos- 
sessed. It may be that the historian 
merely referred to the general powers 
claimed by the magicians of foretelling 
remarkable events, including extraordinary 
sights in the heavens. 

We first find attention paid to these 
phenomena, and definite theories pro- 
pounded respecting them in the Greek 
schools, and it is curious to observe how 
favorably some of the early hypotheses 
contrast with the fantastic ideas advanced 
in later times. Several philosophers, 
among whom, it is said, were Anaxagoras 
and Zeno, thought they were formed by 
the clustering of many small planets. The 
Pythagoreans held they were permanent 
bodies belonging to the solar system, re- 
volving round the sun like the planets, but 
in orbits so extensive that they were visi- 
ble only when near the earth. Seneca was 
of opinion that they were “above the 
moon,” and had something in common 
with the stars. But all these hypotheses 
were afterwards set aside in favor of that 
of Aristotle, who, while recording the 
Pythagorean doctrine, pronounced comets 
to be mere exhalations from the earth 
ignited in the atmosphere. The way in 
which these primitive graspings after 
truth succumbed to the teaching of the 
Stagyrite, the powers of whose genius held 
the human intellect in thrall for nearly two 
thousand years, would afford a subject for 
a most instructive chapter in the history 
of science. 

But these inquiries into the physical 
constitution of comets by no means ban- 
ished, even from the minds of the philos- 
ophers themselves, the belief in their 
mystic connection with terrestrial events. 
Thus Seneca, notwithstanding his rational 
views on the astronomical aspect of the 
subject, imputes to the influence of a 
comet a catastrophe which occurred in 
Achaia, in which two cities were swallowed 
up by the sea. Sometimes their appear- 
ance denoted divine beneficence, as when, 
on the expedition of Timoleon of Corinth, 
the gods announced success to the adven- 
ture by a burning flame which shone in 
the heavens and preceded the fleet until 
it arrived in Sicily; and three centuries 
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later, Augustus Cesar interpreted the ap- 
pearance of a comet at the commencement 
of his reign as a token of prosperity to 
himself, at the same time that he encour- 
aged the popular conceit that it was the 
vehicle by which the shade of his prede- 
cessor Julius was conveyed to a place 
among the demigods. Generaily, how- 
ever, comets were the precursors of evil 
events — the death of great men, war, fam- 
ine, national humiliation, etc. A prophecy 
in one of the Sybilline books refers to the 
advent of a comet as indicating calamities 
of these kinds. 

The state of this subject in the western 
world in the first century of the Christian 
era may be gathered from Pliny. In his 
‘‘ Natural History,” Book II., ch. xxii., 
he gives a classification of comets, dis- 
tinguishing their nature and properties 
according to the varieties of their appear- 
ance, and alluding to the hypothesis of 
their being permanent bodies moving in 
orbits like the planets, as merely one of 
the opinions held respecting them. After 
describing the frightful aspects sometimes 
exhibited by comets, Pliny goes on to say : 
“It is generally regarded as a terrific star, 
and one not easily expiated.... It is 
thought important to notice towards what 
part it darts its beams, or from what star 
it receives its influence, what it resembles, 
and in what places it shines. If it resem- 
bles a flute, it portends something unfa- 
vorable respecting music,” etc. ; 

With the introduction of Christianity 
came a change of sentiment regarding the 
supernatural characters of extraordinary 
phenomena. According tothe Aristotelian 
philosophy, comets were atmospheric me- 
teors. They were therefore under the 
dominion of the prince of the power of 
the air. In classic times comets had pre- 
saged events of varied character — some- 
times good, more often evil. After the 
decline of paganism and throughout the 
dark ages their influence became wholly 
malevolent. The importation into the 
civilized world of notions derived from the 
weird mythology of the barbarians also 
had its effect upon men’s minds. Haunted 
with fantastic conceptions of the good 
and evil spirits which they were taught ta 
believe were about their paths, and influ- 
enced their destinies, and prone rather to 
dread the evil than to invoke the good, 
they were ready to see in any unaccounta- 
ble appearance in the air or skya material 
manifestation or embodiment of some ma- 
lignant being. Accordingly comets came 
to be looked upon less as presages or di- 
vine warnings than as actual powers of 
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evil, themselves the causes of the calam- | 
ities which followed. As illustrating what 
may be termed the demoniacal theory of 
comets, we may cite the following two} 
examples. Amid the darkness, supersti- 
tion, and ignorance of the closing years of 
the tenth century, when all Christendom 
was expecting the Millennium, Gerbert, 
afterwards Pope Sylvester II., and his | 
pupil Adelbold, attained such skill in the 
practical study of astronomy as to obtain 
the credit of foretelling the advent of the 
comet which, among other signs, was to 
usher in the new order of things. Their 
success in this respect was imputed to 
criminal familiarity with the powers of 
darkness. In 1456, the Turks having 
overrun south-eastern Europe, and threat- 
ening Vienna, a large comet appeared, 
spreading dismay throughout the Chris- 
tian world, which saw in the strange star 
a mysterious power in league with the 
forces of Antichrist. The pope, Calixtus 
II1., formally exorcised the comet as if it 
were a veritable demon, and the faithful 
in the same petition prayed for deliverance 
from it and the conquering Moslem. 

The cometographers of the Middle Ages 
exercised their skill not only in interpret- 
ing the significance of the appearances of 
their own days, but in finding comets to 
connect with all the most remarkable oc- 
currences of former times; and they have 
been suspected of falling back upon their 
powers of invention when history failed 
them. It must be admitted that the very 
precise details related of some appear- 
ances which are referred to primeval times, 
afford ground for this suspicion. Several 
writers, among whom are Hevelius, Lu- 
bienski, and Zahn, mention a comet as 
having appeared three days before the 
death of Methuselah. It was first seen in 
the constellation Pisces, under the planet 
Jupiter, and ran through all the signs of 
the Zodiac (which, the author of this story 
would have us believe, were known to the 
antediluvians) in twenty-nine days, disap- 
pearing on April 16. After the Deluge 
the next great event in the history of man- 
kind is the confusion of tongues, and this, 
it is said, was announced by a comet, which 
was seen in Egypt for sixty-five days, and 
passed through three signs of the Zodiac. 
We read of two comets having appeared 
in the time of Abraham, the first when 
the patriarch was in his seventieth year, 
and the second, a most frightful one ac- 
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the occasion of the exodus of the Israelites 


| and the destruction of Pharaoh’s host in 


the Red Sea. These apocryphal accounts 
are noticeable chiefly as examples of the 
tendency in ancient and medizval times 
to connect all remarkable events with ex- 
traordinary sights in the heavens. Some 
of them are evidently attempts to give an 
astronomical coloring to occurrences re- 
corded in Scripture. Thus the first comet 
of Abraham’s time has been referred to 
the appearance related in Genesis XV. 17, 
and that of the Exodus is evidently the 
fiery pillar or cloud which guided the Is- 
raelites out of Egypt. 

That the appearance of a comet has been 
followed by the death of a royal personage 
is true in one instance, at least, in which 
there seems to have been an actual con- 
nection between the two events. Louisa 
of Savoy, the mother of Francis I. of 
France, perceiving one night an unusual 
light in her room, desired the curtains of 
her bed to be drawn aside, when she ob- 
served a brilliant comet in the sky. Im- 
pressed with the belief that this was a 
portent which did not appear for persons 
of ordinary condition, she ordered the 
window to be closed, and announced her 
intention of preparing for her approaching 
departure fromthe world. Her physician, 
on being summoned, assured her that there 
was nothing in the state of her health to 
give ground for uneasiness, an opinion 
which, she admitted, would have accorded 
with her own feelings if she had not seen 
the signal for her death. She died the 
third day afterwards, the sight of the comet 
having effected that of which she believed 
it was the presage. Very different was the 
conduct of Queen Elizabeth of England 
on asimilar occasion. A comet appeared 
in 1568, while the court was at Richmond, 
and some of her courtiers endeavored to 
dissuade the queen from looking at an 
object supposed to be inimical to monar- 
chical greatness, but she caused the win- 
dow to be thrown open, exclaiming “ Jacte 
est alea.” It has been remarked that no 
comet appeared before her death. 

A belief in the connection of “ blazing 
stars ” with revolutions and popular in- 
surrections was very general in the trou- 
bled times of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. An account, quoted from Ri- 
beyro, of the comet of 1664, as seen at 
Ceylon, will serve to illustrate this super- 
stition. ‘It appeared at first, before the 





cording to Halepo, immediately preceding 
the destruction of the guilty cities of the 
plain. 
rible comet appeared to the Egyptians on 


The same writer states that a ter- | 





rebellion broke out, with a fearful blaze, 


| the tail standing away towards the west, 


exactly pointing out the side of the coun- 
| try from whence the rebellion sprung. 
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Just when the rebellion broke out the star 
was right over their heads, as it were 
pointing out the rebels, and when they 
were in actual rebellion the tail was turned 
the other way, and by degrees vanished ina 
little time, showing its short continuance.” 

Long after the revival of learning, and 
when more or less intelligent views were 
taken of natural phenomena, the philo- 
sophic purveyors of popular knowledge 
while allowing a material- existence to 
“blazing stars’ as they then came to be 
called, still clung to the supernatural char- 
acter of their visits, and the writers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in 
dealing with this subject, exhibit a curious 
mixture of pseudo-science and supersti- 
tion. A book by Thomas Digges, printed 
in 1603, probably represents the ideas pre- 
vailing at the time. ‘ Comets,” says he, 
“signifie corruption of the ayre. They 
are signs of earthquakes, of wars, chang- 
ing of kingdoms, great dearth of corne, 
yea, a common death of man and beast.” 
Perhaps the most curious explanation of 
the constitution of these bodies is that 
given in a treatise on “ The Blazing Star,” 
printed for Francis Fox, 1664. According 
to the author of this work they are “hot 
fumes of a thick substance like unto 
glew.” This glue, mounting very high in 
the air, takes fire, and becomes “a burn- 
ing or blazing star,” continuing until it be 
burnt out, but if it do not ascend very high 
“it then only flies like asquibthrough the 
air, and is such as we call shooting or fall- 
ing stars, and may be seen in a clear win- 
ter’s night very often; although ignorant 
people will not be persuaded but that they 
are the stars which thus fall, which, if it 
should be so, the sky in ashort time would 
be empty.” 

Before the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the labors of Newton and Halley 
had proved to demonstration that comets 
are celestial bodies, moving in definite 
orbits and becoming visible at determinate 
times according to natural laws. But the 
beliefs of ages were not easily eradicated. 
The denial of the spiritual characters of 
these signs in the heavens savored of her- 
esy. In the ranks of intelligence there 
were to be found many who refused to 
surrender, at the bidding of astronomers, 
their faith in the divine mission, or at 
least permission, of comets, ard the latter 
were taunted with fixing long periods for 
their cycles of revolution in order to evade 
their predictions being tested. Some 
divided blazing stars into two classes, 
natural and supernatural. Others, while 
admitting the material nature of these 
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bodies, maintained that they were not 
allowed to appear but for some spe- 
cial purpose, as on acts of particular 
providence. Even the astronomer-divine, 
Whiston, the learned editor of “ Jose- 
phus,” writing in 1737, observes that dur- 
ing the introduction of the Protestant 
religion, A.D. 1530, 1531, 1532, and 1533, 
there appeared no fewer than six comets, 
and hopes that the comet then visible, or 
another which was expected at the end of 
the year, “may be introductive of the old 
Primitive Christian Religion into Britain.” 
Whiston’s philosophical speculations, 
though they will not bear the test of more 
modern knowledge, deserve attention on 
account of their ingenuity. By noting the 
periodicity of several brilliant apparitions 
recorded in history, he came to the conclu- 
sion that they all appertained to one and 
the same comet. He reckoned that this 
comet would be in the neighborhood of 
the earth at the time of the Deluge, and 
suggested that the disturbance caused by 
its proximity may have been the cause of 
that catastrophe. Going still further back, 
he supposed that an earlier visit of the 
same comet effected such an alteration in 
the earth’s rotation as to produce a change 
of climate corresponding to the change 
from Paradise to the condition of the 
earth when Adam was sent forth to labor 
insorrow. John Goodridge, in a work pub- 
lished in 1781, intended to show that the 
comet of 1680 is “ the real Phcenix of the 
ancients,” adopts theories evidently bor- 
rowed from Whiston ; but he goes further, 
and, if his words are to be taken literally, 
attributes the transgression of our first 
parents to the influence of this body, thus 
saddling a comet with the responsibility 
of all the ills which have resulted to hu- 
manity from that event. 

Of the calamities attributed to comets, 
pestilence has always occupied a foremost 
place. The pestilence of 1305, the great 
plague of London in 1665, and perhaps 
every other plague recorded in history, 
have been traced tothis cause. A custom 
still in vogue is said to derive its origin 
from an epidemic which raged A.D. 590, 
and which was ascribed to the malignant 
influence of a comet then visible. The dis- 
ease was characterized by violent parox- 
ysms of sneezing, and on a person being 
seized with the fatal symptoms the friends 
and bystanders rendered him what assist- 
ance a pious benediction could afford by 
exclaiming, ‘‘ God bless you!” Another 
symptom, gaping, gave rise to the custom of 
making the sign of the cross after yawning. 

The ascription of pestilential effects to 
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comets continued to receive a certain| century has not been free from ideas of 


amount of countenance from some savants 
long after other such fancies had been rel- 
egated to the domain of popular ignorance. 
Among those who have favored this idea 
is Thomas Foster, a physician of some 
note in the scientific world and member of 
several learned societies in England and 
the Continent, who, in a work published 
in 1829, devotes forty-one pages to a cata- 
logue of plagues and epidemics, in nearly 
every instance accompanied by a comet. 
According to the advocates of this theory 
the pestiferous breath of comets is not 
always vented upon the human race. 
Sometimes it is the brute creation that 
suffers. In Egypt, in 1825, horses and 
other animals succumbed to a comet in 
great numbers. In two or three cases we 
read of a serious mortality among fishes, 
and the great comet of 1668 expended its 
malignity upon cats. 

We thus see how varied and fanciful 
have been the functions attributed to com- 
ets, not merely by the vulgar, but by the 
most educated and intelligent of mankind 
in ail past ages. They have been regarded 
as portents of good or bad events, more 
frequently the latter; as precursors of 
wars and revolutions, the fall of dynasties, 
and the death of monarchs; as the causes 
of earthquakes and cataciysms, as_bring- 
ing pestilence, murrain, and famine; as 
visible manifestations of demoniacal ma- 
levolence ; as instruments of divine ven- 
geance, “ heralds-at-arms sent by God to 
declare war against the human race;” as 
chariots of fire conveying the shades of 
heroes to the celestial regions, or as them- 
selves the glorified souls of iilustrious 
persons. Even in the last century they 
have been connected with such purely 
moral events as the fall of man and the 
progress of religious creeds. Latterly, in 
countries where rational explanations of 
astronomical phenomena have prevailed, 
the opinions as to the ways in which ter- 
restial affairs may be affected by comets 
have been, for the most part, grounded on 
considerations of the physical constitution 
of these bodies and their movements. 
Scares have from time to time arisen lest 
a comet in its flight through the solar sys- 
tem may come into collision with our planet 
and set it on fire, or so disturb its annual 
or diurnal revolution as to render it unfit 
for human habitation ; or that, by a large 
comet falling into the sun the earth may 
be visited with such a sudden increase of 
heat as would be equally destructive. 
These, of course, are perfectly legitimate 
subjects of speculation ; but our nineteenth 





cometary influence equally faniastic with 
those of antiquity and medizvalism. Na- 
poleon I. took, it is said, a comet which 
appeared at his birth as his protecting 
genie, and, as we have seen, but a few 
decades ago an English medical practi- 
tioner of standing seriously entertained 
the opinion that comets exercised a bane- 
ful effect on the health of men and animals; 
and even at the present day a peculiar ex- 
cellence is supposed to attach to vintages 
of a “comet year.” [But of all the curious 
effects for which comets have been held 
responsible perhaps the most singular is 
one pointed out by a correspondent of the 
Gentleman's Magazine of November, 1813. 
This gentleman, after analyzing the events 

which followed the appearance of a comet 

two years previously, arrived at the con- 

clusion that it exercised a remarkable fe- 
cundative influence on the human subject, 
an extraordinary number of twins and 
many triplets having been born in and 
about the metropolis (why London was 
particularly favored does not appear) A 

shoemaker’s wife in Whitechapel had four 
children at a birth, who lived to receive in 
baptism the names of Matthew, Mark, 

Luke, and John. 

In 1853 a priest in Russian Poland as- 
sembled his flock to show them a comet in 
the south-east, standing apparently directly 
over Constantinople. This star, he said, 
was the same which guided the Magi at 
the Epiphany. Its appearance was the 
signal for the Russian eagle to spread out 
its wings and embrace all mankind in one 
orthodox faith, and the dull light of the 
nucleus indicated its sorrow at the delay 
of the army of the czar in proceeding to 
its destination on the shores of the Bos- 
phorus. Possibly this priest may have 
been drawing on the credulity of his 
hearers, but it is certain that this comet 
was regarded in many parts of Europe as 
a messenger of coming troubles. And it 
must be admitted that, in this instance, 
subsequent events seemed to justify the 
forebodings, though no such calamities 
followed the much more brilliant comet of 
1858. From a passage in Milne’s “ Life 
in China” it appears that a comet is looked 
upon in that country as a warlike augury, 
denoting invasion from the quarter where 
it first appears. This is remarkable, as in 
China careful astronomical observations 
have been carried on continuously for 
thousands of years, and it is to the ancient 
records of that nation that we are indebted 
for the only reliable accounts of comets in 
early times. 

















Altogether, the history of comets pre- 
sents an interesting example of the per- 
sistence of what may perhaps be regarded 
as an instinctive sentiment of the human 
mind in the face of the dictates of rational 
philosophy, religion, and common sense. 

FRANCIS HENRY BAKER. 





From The Field. 
SOME EVILS OF ACCLIMATIZATION. 


THE evils that have resulted from the 
injudicious and thoughtless introduction 
of new animals into various parts of the 
world can hardly be over-stated. The 
million of acres desolated by the rabbit in 
Australia, the infinite amount of damage 
effected by the sparrow in America (where 
the bird was introduced as a means of 
checking the numbers of caterpillars which 
existed in the trees of the larger cities), 
and the extirpation of edible birds by let- 
ting pigs run wild in the islands of the 
South Seas, might be regarded as suffi- 
cient to prove the evils of ill-considered 
acclimatization ; but apparently these ex- 
amples have no effect. An evil is seen in 
the existence of some noxious animal, and 
thoughtless persons, without considering 
the ultimate result of what they are doing, 
introduce some other animal to check its 
career — not reflecting for a moment that 
the remedy they propose may be a hundred 
times worse than the disease which they 
attempt to cure. The employment of 
stoats, weasels, ferrets, etc., for the pur- 
pose of checking the progress of the rabbit 
pest in Australia is evidently one of these 
short-sighted proceedings. What will be 
the ultimate result of that action, provided 
it is successful, may be inferred from the 
consequences which have followed the 
introduction of the mongoose into Jamaica, 
for the purpose of destroying the rats that 
fed on the sugarcanes and other agricul- 
tural produce. The tropical climate of 
this island, the nature of the country, the 
variety of food which it is able to obtain, 
have Kons favorable to the reproduction 
of the mongoose, which now exists in 
Jamaica in large numbers. Much may 
even be said in favor of this animal. It 
has cleared the island of snakes (harmless 
as well as poisonous), and it has extirpated 
the rats from the sugar estates. Never- 
theless, the mongoose has come to be 
regarded as an intolerable curse, not only 
to the settlers and planters, but to the peo- 
ple of Jamaica as a whole. Jamaica used 


to be celebrated for certain table delica- 
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cies that existed in a wild state. Guinea- 
fowl were introduced from Africa some 
two centuries ago, and for one hundred 
and fifty years have been regarded as 
Sere nature.* They laid their abundant 
eggs on the ground, and consequently 
have been exterminated by the mongoose, 
The large pigeons which held a foremost 
place amongst the native delicacies of the 
island are gone. The edible land crabs 
that were found in legions at a certain sea- 
son of the year are now as rare in Jamaica 
as they were at one time plentiful. These 
are some of the results of the importation 
of the mongoose into Jamaica; but worse 
still remains to be recorded. The whole 
of the fauna of the country is being 
affected by this noxious animal, which was 
introduced with the idea that it would act 
beneficially. 

The manner in which the existence of 
one animal acts on another was curiously 
evidenced when Darwin proved the con- 
nection between the existence of the hum- 
blebee and that of old maids. The nests 
of the humblebees are apt to be destroyed 
by field mice, which in their turn are preyed 
upon by cats, and cats are encouraged by 
ladies who are not occupied with the cares 
of maternity! in this way the chain of pro- 
tection, which extends from old maids to 
bees, is traced—the latter being more 
frequent near human habitations than in 
districts where field mice are unchecked 
by the presence of cats. A similar un- 
toward result has occurred in Jamaica, 
which at the present time is said to be 
suffering from an intense plague of ticks 
and grass lice, that abound in hundreds of 
thousands, and are found on every blade 
of grass, leaf, and twig in the rural dis- 
tricts of the island, entailing an immense 
amount -of suffering on man and beast 
throughout the colony. This plague is 
due to the introduction of the mongoose, 
which, having destroyed the ground liz- 
ards and well-nigh extirpated the insectiv- 
orous birds that used to prey upon the 
ticks, has given rise to the increase of this 
terrible annoyance. So great has been 
the damage done by the introduction of 
the mongoose, that during the last session 
of the Legislative Council a commission 
was appointed to devise means for its ex- 
tirpation. They examined witnesses from 
all parts of the island; they presented a 
report to the governor, which was placed 
before the Legislative Council, and they 
suggested that a bill should be passed for 
the protection of the country from the 
ravages of the mongoose, which, as it was 





introduced by the government with a view 
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to the destruction of the rats in the sugar 
plantations, should, it is contended, be ex- 
tirpated by the same authority now thatit 
has become an intolerable nuisance and 
pest. The committee suggested that three 
half-pence should be offered for the skin 
of every male, and three-pence for every 
female mongoose —a reward regarded as 
sufficiently high to induce the negro peas- 
antry to purchase traps, and to encourage 
their ardor in the work of exterminating 
this savage animal throughout the whole 
colony. A feeling of intense irritation 
and dissatisfaction is said to be imminent, 
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unless the government adopts some meas 
ures for destroying an animal the introduc- 
tion of which has produced such an infinite 
amount of harm to the colony. The enor- 
mous amount of evil that has been effected 
by the thoughtless introduction of ani- 
mals, usually with the most beneficial in- 
tentions, into countries where they did not 
previously exist, should cause all would- 
be acclimatizers to consider well what may 
be the ultimate, as well as the immediate, 
effect of introducing new species into 
countries where they were previously un- 
hnown. 





PLACES THAT HAVE BEEN BENEFITED BY 
Fiction. — How many people realize that 
American tourists leave in this country from 
twelve to twenty millions sterling at least per 
annum! Such is the fact. Does anybody im- 
agine that they come here to look at our-build- 
ings and streets? No. Upon reflection, 
nobody can fail to see that the main reason 
why the bulk of them visit us is to see the 
places made memorable by Shakespeare and 
Jonson, Scott and Burns, Dickens and Thack- 
eray, George Eliot and Charlotte Bronté, 
Blackmore and Black. The indebtedness of 
Gradgrind to romance is, therefore, by no 
means inconsiderable, particularly when it is 


remembered that we, too, spend a considerable 


sum yearly in the same direction. Shake- 
speare has indirectly bestowed millions of 
pounds on the inhabitants of those places with 
which his name is associated. Not to men- 
tion Stratford-on-Avon, there is, for example, 
Rochester, a town which unites recollections 
of the great dramatist and of Dickens. Near 
Gad’s Hill stands an inn on the very spot that 
Shakespeare doubtless had in mind when 
writing that scene in ‘*‘ Henry IV.” where Fal- 
staff meets with the ‘‘men in buckram.” 
Round about, as everybody knows, are many 
buildings and districts made famous by the 
creator of the Pickwick Club. To this neigh- 
borhood American pilgrims come in shoals, 
either before going or after having gone round 
such bits of Dickens’s London as still remain. 
Scott, even while living, enriched whole dis- 
tricts. When‘ St. Ronan’s Well’? was pub- 
lished, the notables of the little town honored 
in the romance “ voted by acclamation,” says 
Lockhart, ‘‘ that the old name of Innerleithen 
shauld be, as far as possible, dropped thence- 
forth, and that of St. Ronan’s adopted. Nor 
were they mistaken in their auguries. An 
unheard-of influx of water bibbers forthwith 
crowned their hopes; and spruce ‘ ottles’ 
and huge, staring lodging-houses soon arose 
to disturb woefully every association that had 
induced Sir Walter to make Innerleithen the 
scene of aromance. Nor were they who prof- 
ited by these invasions of the genius locé at all 
sparing in their demonstrations of gratitude. 





The traveller reads on the corner of every 
new erection the : Abbotsford Place, Waver- 
ley Row, The Marmion Hotel, or some in- 
scription of the like coinage.’”? Such was one 
case in point. The interest in the works of 
the Northern Magician has, since his death, 
scarcely, if at all, diminished. Abbotsford 
itself is still so popular a resort that the fees 
paid by visitors amount to about £400 year; 
and tourists go about in as great numbers as 
of yore, the *‘ Lady of the Lake,” ‘* Marmi- 
on,”’ or one of the *‘ Scotch novels ’’ in hand, 
Icoking up the places they have long pictured 
in imagination, with much the same feelings 
that Cobden had when he visited Burns’s 
birthplace. ‘* He describes himself,’ says 
John Morley, ‘‘as boiling over with enthusi- 
asm upon approaching ‘ Alloway’s auld haunt- 
ed kirk,’ the Brig 0’ Doon, and the scene of 
Tam o’ Shanter’s headlong ride,’’ though the 
hero worship was driven out of him, as it has 
been out of many other tourists, by the inev- 
itable utilitarian who is pretty sure to be 
knocking about a place hallowed by great 
deeds or celebrated by words that live. On 
the principle that the punishment should fit 
the crime, such men ought to have blasting 
operations constantly going on in their back 
garden and be made to turn a treadmill in or- 
der to get to bed. ” Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 


Spots ON VENus. —A bulletin of the Bel- 
gium Royal Academy of Sciences states that 
the dark spots that have been noticed by ob- 
servers on Venus are of a permanent charac- 
ter. Observations have been made of suc- 
cessive rotations of this planet, and the facts 
demonstrate that after an interval of three 
years the spots were fixed enough to be recog- 
nized, and that the markings are not acci- 
dental, but are probably due to some config- 
uration of the land, like those of the planet 
Mars. The atmosphere is so dense on Venus 
that the success of the recent observations was 
much interfered with. 





